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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 


By Far Outsell All Others 

















This Winter Tread 
Will Indicate Why the Goodyear Won 


What has awakened men to Goodyear tires in 





Last year we sold 918,687 automobile tires. 


Yet we failed to keep up with the flood-like de- 
mand by some 400,000 tires. 


Seven years ago only one tire in ninety was a 


Goodyear tire. 


Three years ago the demand wasstill one-twelfth 


as large as now. 


Last year’s sales by far exceeded our previous 


12 years put together. 


Note the 
Double Thickness 

In this Non-Skid tire we add 
an extra tread almost as thick as 
the regular. Thus we give you 
a double-thick tread. 

This extra tread is of very 
tough rubber, immensely endur- 
ing, almost impervious to wear. 

Because of its thickness, the 
blocks are deep cut. Their non- 
skid efficiency lasts for thousands 
of miles. 


A Bulldog Grip 


These sharp-cut blocks present 
to the road surface countless 
edges and angles 

They grasp the road in every 
direction with a fairly irresistible 
grip. 

But the greatest advantage lies 
in the fact that these blocks 
widen out, so they meet at the 
base. 

They are not separate pro- 
jections, which center the strain 
on a small part of the fabric. 
They distribute the strain exactly 
the same as with smooth-tread 
tires. That’s the main reason 
why the Goodyear Non-Skid gives 
such exceptional mileage. 


Compare this tread with others. 
Compare its thickness, the depth 
of its projections. Compare the 
apparent efficiency, due to these 
sharp-cut_ blocks. 

Compare the way in which 
strains are distributed so the 
fabric can’t be broken. One 
glance will show you that this 
Non-Skid surpasses anything else 
of its kind. About 250,000 of 
these treads have already been 
tested out. 


Other Troubles Ended 


Thus we have ended skidding 
troubles in the most effective 
way. 

Years ago we ended rim-cutting, 
just as completely, just as effi- 
ciently. 

Our patent tire—the No-Rim- 
Cut tire—has made rim-cutting 
simply impossible. 








this overwhelming way? 


This winter tread will tell you. 


It shows how 


far we go,in every way, to multiply efficiency. 
To cut down tire expense. 


This is only one item, but it reveals the entire 


Goodyear code. 


Compare this tread with others, and you'll see 


why Goodyears won. 


And that alone cut tire expense 
25 per cent. 


Our 10 per cent oversize, un- 
der average conditions, adds 25 
per cent to the tire mileage. 

Our 14 years of ceaseless tests 
and comparisons have brought 
our tire quality up to the maxi- 
mum. 

These things together, in the 
test of time, have placed the 
Goodyears on at least a quarter 
million cars. 


One Must Respect 
This Verdict 


Remember, please, that tire 
expense forms your major cost 
of upkeep. 

A tire which cuts that cost in 
two is something quite important. 

Men know when they get it in 
these days of odometers. They 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 





AKRON, OHIO 








know which tire serves best. 
And the final verdict of these 
men who know favors Goodyear 
tires. 

Men have tried and compared 
now pretty close to 2,000,000 
Goodyear tires. As a result the 
sale of these tires has doubled 
every year. And last year’s in- 
crease was 125 per cent. 

Now these tires by far outsell 
all others. And this year’s out- 
put, if this increase continues, will 
completely equip 500,000 cars. 

One may easily question any 
maker’s claims. But when hun- 
dreds of thousands of users unite, 
one must respect their verdict. 

The verdict of experience favors 
Goodyear tires in an overwhelm- 
ing way. And every month makes 
the verdict more convincing. 

Is it not fair to suppose that 
your experience will bring a like 
result? 

If you think so, get that ex- 
perience. Make some compari- 
sons. Settle this question by 
next time insisting on Goodyear 
No-Rim-Cut tires. 





Write for the Goodyear Tire 
Book—14th-year edition. It tellsall 
that we know, after fourteen years, 
about cutting down tire expense. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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“T WILL WALK IN THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT” 


WILLIAM SULZER, INAUGURATED AT ALBANY ON JANUARY IST AS GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS. HE REPEATED IT IN 


THE FRONT OF THE STATE HOUSE. 
MANSION TO THE CAPITOL TO ATTEND THE CEREMONIAL OF 


UTTERED THIS PROMISE IN THE COURSE OF HIS 
THE SPEECH HE MADE SHORTLY AFTERWARD TO THE GREAT THRONG OF CITIZENS GATHERED ABOUT THE STEPS AT 
GOVERNOR SULZER REALIZED AN IDEAL OF TRADITIONAL JEFFERSONIAN SIMPLICITY BY WALKING FROM THE EXECUTIVE 
INAUGURATION. IN HIS ADDRESS HE PROMISED A BUSINESS-LIKE ADMINISTRATION AND A LESSENING 

OF THE BURDENS OF TAXATION 
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COMMENT 


Bully for Bryan 
Broruer Bryan says in the Commoner: 








Conscious of my responsibility to God for every 
thought and word and deed, and in duty bound to 
render to my fellew-men the largest possible service 
as the best evidence of my love for my Heavenly 
Father, I resolve to strive during the remainder of 
my life to increase my capacity for usefulness. To 
this end I will give up any course of conduct that 
tends to weaken my body, impair the strength of my 
mind, or lower my moral purpose, and I will not only 
endeavor to cultivate habits of industry in both body 
and mind, but will seek and follow worthy ideals. 

Which, being interpreted, means: 

Conscious of my deep obligation to the Demo- 
cratic party and in duty bound to manifest my 
undying gratitude for the unexampled honors con- 
ferred upon me, I resolve henceforth to set aside 
all considerations of self-interest, self-seeking, and 
self-monopoly, and to strive earnestly, generously, 
and tolerantly to increase my party’s capacity for 
usefulness. To this end I will give up any course 
of conduct that tends to create dissension within 
that organization or to add in the slightest degree 
to. the burdens of its chosen leader, and I will 
not only endeavor to cultivate the habit of up- 
holding his hands in all works that seem to him 
to be good, wholly regardless of any personal or 
political advantages that might accrue to me from 
doing otherwise either openly or covertly; but I 
will also seek and follow, instead of demanding 
the right to shape and direct, the worthy ideals 
embodied in the man who has been designated by 
the Democratic party and the American people 
as their voice and their guide. 

To this pledge I set my hand and seal and avow 
my firm determination to act in all ways, without 
deviation or menta] reserve, in accordance there- 
with— 

So help me God! 

Wituiam Jennines Bryan, 


And we say, softly: Amen! Amen! 
Brother Bryan and the Congress Committees 

So let us not be too quick to get harsh and 
sarcastic with Brother Bryan. Let us not be too 
quick to get either mad or seared over his bel- 
ligerent remarks about the chairmanships and 
other committee assignments in the new Congress. 

We all ought to know by this time that Brother 
Bryan’s idea of patriotism comprises a lot of bel- 
ligerency. Like the late A. Jackson, of Tennessee, 
he finds a perpetual difficulty in believing in any- 
thing without violently disapproving of everybody 
who disbelieves in it or even fails to believe in it 
Naturally, he also has a 
Jacksonian disapproval of everybody who shows 
any sign of not believing fully in Brother Bryan 
himself, and a Jacksonian inability to distinguish 
between loyalty to Bryan causes and policies and 
devotion to the Bryan personality and leadership. 
It’s all human and understandable. There are 
others. The Democratic party is not the only one 


precisely as he does. 
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that has to make allowances for a leader with a 
decidedly personal way of taking things. 

Undoubtedly, too, there is a modicum of sense 
and justice in Brother Bryan’s contention. He 
is all wrong in practically saying that no attention 
should be paid to seniority, or that it is undemo- 
cratic to give due weight to it. But he is right in 
urging that the new Congress should be led by men 
in full sympathy with the new administration and 
of unquestioned loyalty to the party’s policies and 
pledges. His fault, as we see it, lies partly in going 
too far, demanding too much, being too violent, but 
partly also in the more serious and less pardonable 
offense of confounding the words “ Bryanite ” and 
“ Progressive,” of mixing personal antagonisms 
with differences of conviction and principle. 

He may not be doing very much harm. The 
matter is of real importance, and cannot be ignored, 
anyhow. In view of the fine judgment and temper 
displayed by men like CLark and UnbERwoop and 
Senator O’Gorman, not to mention others, we are 
hopeful that the two Houses will deal with it both 
firmly and reasonably. Governor WILsoNn is un- 
doubtedly alert to the situation and has not done or 
said a thing which indicates that he cannot handle 
it wisely. The Democratic party is still doing 
pretty well, thank you. At any rate, it will hardly 
go out of business before it has even gone into 
business. We confidently predict that it will sur- 
vive till March 4th, anyhow. 


Mr. Taft is Cheerful 

President Tart is the worst-licked, the least-sore, 
and ‘the best-liked of any defeated Presidential 
candidate we ever had. He has passed the points 
where his defects as a politician were troublesome 
and come to the point when his merits as a man 
all show at their true value. His speech last 
Saturday night at the dinner in New York of the 
undaunted Republicans was full of good-humor, 
contentment, and good sense. 

It is to congratulate the President on his dis- 
position and a good deal on his views. It has been 
apparent all along that, though he would be beaten, 
he would not be discredited by defeat. But the 
truth is that in the fight that was nearest his 
heart and most important to the -vntry he was 
not a loser. In Roostveit’s detent he won; a 
victory by no means nullified by the Democratic 
triumphs. 

Mr. Tarr has had sore trials and has come 
through them all to a state abounding in con- 
solations. It is good to see his appreciation of 
present blessings and the cheerfulness with which 
he contemplates return to usefulness and distine- 
tion in private life. 


A “Gospel for the Future” 

Mr. Witson said at Staunton: 

While I would be liberal in interpreting the service, 
I want to proclaim for my fellow-citizens this gospel 


for the future, that the men who serve will be the 
men who profit. 


But that is not a new gospel. It is the same 
gospel that put Ich dien on the shield of the Black 
Prince and that made Acassiz say he had no time 
1o make money. The men who have served have 
usually profited, in happiness in an ample degree, 
in wealth in a sufficient degree. Most of the very 
useful people—except some of the inventors and 
poets—have easily supplied their own needs, and 
in the ideal of useful service there has always been 
an appeal that has drawn the finer spirits by the 
thousand away from mere money-getting for the 
sake of the money got. It is no news that all 
men are not sordid or that the life of service is 
the happy life, or that the greatest rewards of life 
and work are not paid in eash. 

The inspectors of the future have been telling 
us for years past that signs point to increased 
consideration and remuneration for useful talent; 
that the professional men—the engineers, doctors, 
painters, architects, and the like—are the rising 
men in the world that is to be. 

That accords with Mr. Wirson’s hopes. 

Nevertheless, we guess that in the future, as in 
the past, the men who will get the most money 
will usually be the men who go out after it hard- 
est, and that they will get it because they are 
shrewd and worldly wise and perhaps even greedy, 
and without any exact relation between the size of 
their piles and the value of their services. 

No enforcement of the Suerman law, or of any 
improvement on it, is going to change the disposi- 
tions of men, or secure an intimate relation be- 
tween moral, or even economic, deserts, and pecuni- 
ary acquisition. Of course what Mr. Witson means 
is that promoters and organizers and magnates 
and sleight-of-hand financiers have been getting too 
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big a rake-off, and that other eminent cogs in the 
economic machine have charged too much for turn- 
ing, and that he hopes in one way or another to 
make it harder to get something for nothing. 
Good luck to him in that endeavor! 
makes a good many of the odds come even, but it 
is a hard operation to hurry and very hard to ae- 


Time 


complish by statute. Very few men want money ! 
with enough intensity to devote the bulk of their 
lives and strength to getting it. We guess those 
who do usually get it. It is not very scarce, and 
by those who begin soon enough, work long enough, 
and pay the price, it can usually be had in the 
quantity desired. 

It is intimated in a gospel that is not new that 
our necessities are matter of consideration by a 
Power even stronger than the Money Trust, and 
that if we use a sound discretion as to what we 
seek we shall get what is coming to us. That old 
gospel has good points. You don’t have to devise, 
and then enforce, any new statute to make it work. 
We misdoubt that its promises are still as good 
as those of the politicians and its consolations more 
consoling. It has nature and the laws of nature 
working to fulfil it, and that is a big help which 
legislation is liable to lack. 


Two Judges and Three Juries 

If we were called on to name the two men who 
rendered the best service to the country in the 
closing weeks of last year we should probably have 
to ruin our chances for election to Congress. How- 
ever, we are not running for Congress and will 
name Judge ANpDERSON, of Indianapolis, and Judge 
Gorr, of New York City. If we were called on to 
name thirty-six other men who deserve well of the 
Republic we should look through the newspapers 
and find the names of the men who sat on the 
juries that convicted Becker and the “ gun-men ” 
in New York and President Ryan and the other 
dynamiters in Indianapolis. 

None of these public servants did anything out 
of the common. On the contrary, they stuck in 
the most commonplace fashion to the practice and 
the precedents of something like a thousand’ years. 
The judges explained and the juries applied laws 
that are as old as our civilization. They simply 
condemned to death or to imprisonment men who 
had committed crimes. They simply did their 
plain duty. 

Incidentally, they gave an impressive demonstra- 
tion of the value of a judicial system which certain 
politicians have of late shown themselves quite 
ready to weaken and jeopardize. Judge ANDERSON, 
we believe, has been a special mark for the ani- 
mosity of the man who has led the movement of 
discontent with our courts. Very well; we will not 
defend Judge ANDERSON; we are at present engaged 
in taking off our hat to him. We are quite will- 
ing to leave to his neighbors the question whether 
they or he are best equipped to discharge his 
judicial duties. 

Another judge, Judge ArcHBALD, is at present 
under trial before the Senate, under impeachment 
proceedings instituted by the House of Representa- 
tives according to the Constitution. We will not 
anticipate the verdict, but we think it will prob- 
ably be just. Judges who go wrong can be pun- 
ished under our system and got rid of. It is not 
necessary, in order to be:a democrat, to contend 
that everybody shall wear ermine. Neither is it 
necessary, in order to defend American democracy, 
to contend that every judge is upright. Our 
judicial system is based on human nature as it is 
and the outcome of an immense experience. It 
ean be improved and should be, but to overthrow it 
would be the worst disservice imaginable to the 
Republie and to civilization. 


Brother Barnes 

One word more about that letter of complaint 
from Brother Barnes of Albany in last week’s 
WEEKLY. Brother Barnes shouldn’t misunderstand 
us. We do not undervalue the opposition of men 
like him and Senator Cranr to Roosevetr and his 
platform at Chicago. We do not undervalue ad- 
herence to forlorn hopes in politics when prin- 
ciple is involved. Our disagreement with Brother 
Barnes is over the question of what his party must 
now do to be saved. We think it should have a 
house-cleaning, particularly down South. Appar- 
ently Brother Barnes doesn’t. 


The Parcels Post is Welcome 

It is early at this writing to talk about the 
benefits of the parcels post, but one can speak with 
confidence of its popularity. It seems to be work- 
ing; working hard. It may be popular because it 
is a novelty; or if its popularity keeps on the 
department may get balled up in its new business. 
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As it is, the provision of special stamps has proved 
insufficient, and the office that prints them is run- 
ning night, day, and Sundays. But that shows 
that it is popular. 

Mr. Hircucock, who seems to have shown com- 
mendable zeal and enthusiasm in making ready for 
the change, has also given out a pretty good state- 
ment of the main benefits we may reasonably hope 
to get from it. It seems we are all to get a cheaper 
service than any of us had before, and Mr. Hircu- 
cock estimates that some twenty millions of us, 
living in places where there are no express offices, 
are getting something which heretofore could not 
be had at all. Naturally, therefore, he expects the 
parcels post to make life in rural communities 
much more comfortable and attractive, and we do 
not believe he or any one else has exaggerated the 
gain to be hoped for in this direction. Neither do 
we believe that it is in the least unreasonable to 
expect in time a quite substantial reduction in the 
cost of living all over this country. There is no 
sort of doubt that it costs far too much in Amer- 
ica to get things from producer to consumer, for 
besides the figures we have the fact that in England 
and other countries the same group of services not 
only costs much less, but is much better rendered. 
We suspect, indeed, that foreign travel, now so 
common with nearly all classes of our people, has 
done more than any other one thing to bring us to 
the point of demanding the parcels post effectively. 

And we believe the parcels post is going to lead 
us on to other like economies and conveniences, 
some of which are already practised elsewhere, but 
some of which we shall discover for ourselves, once 
we set our minds to this class of problems. We are 
not really stupid about the ways and means to get 
ourselves served better and more cheaply. We have 
simply neglected them, as is the way of new coun- 
tries with abundant revenues. Now that we begin 
to feel that perhaps we can’t all be rich, it’s a good 
guess that we shall do as well as other folks in the 
matter of making our money go farther and farther. 


But—— 

Shall we do it mainly through government, and 
by continually widening the scope of government, 
continually adding to the functions of government ? 

It is no use blinking that question. Mr. Hrrcu- 
cock, whose entire training has been in the strong- 
government school—or, rather, the much-govern- 
ment school—does not blink it and apparently is 
not worried about it. He thinks government is 
going to take over the entire business of the ex- 
press companies, and evidently has no qualms in 
proposing that as a measure of justice as well as 
expedieney it purchase outright the property and 
good-will of the companies. 

Unquestionably, there is force in what he says. 
As government is undertaking to run an express 
business at cost, and the companies must make 
profits and pay dividends, the competition would 
seem to be plainly unequal. Something would seem 
to be due the companies’ stockholders, and the only 
just arrangement he can find is for government 
to buy them out at a fair valuation without undue 
delay, to the end that thenceforward all express 
business shall be, like carrying the mails, a govern- 
ment affair, to the complete exclusion of all private 
enterprise. 

Now, most of us would doubtless admit that that 
seems to be what we are coming to; but it would 
be mighty interesting to know how many of us 
would admit it forebodingly, and how many, like 
Mr. Hrrcucock, with cheerful alacrity. The differ- 
ence of mind on the subject would prove to be de- 
cidedly fundamental. The line between the two 
groups would be the present-day demareation that 
separates the Hamiltonians from the Jeffersonians. 
For we take it that a Jeffersonian, even though he 
may concede that in this instance the course of 
economic development has necessitated a big con- 
cession, cannot see without regret private enter- 
prise surrendering, and government occupying, a 
field so important. Indeed, we expect a Jefferso- 
nian to hope that in at least a corner of this great 
field private enterprise may still have a chance, 
and we suspect that a fairly intelligent Jeffersonian 
could give pretty good reasons for the hope. 

On the general question, being something of a 
Jeffersonian ourselves, we venture a_ positive 
opinion that we shall nof have to look to govern- 
ment for all or nearly all the expedients by which 
we shall from now on make our money go farther 
and get more and more out of our resources, and 
make our American life, whether in city or coun- 
try, more and more attractive to people of moderate 
means. Government will help. Its scope will con- 
tinue to widen. But its best and its chief function 
will continue to be that of securing to private 
enterprise a wider and wider range of opportunity, 
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and to individual liberty of development and action 
a greater and greater security. 


Oh Yes, Arbitrate if Necessary 

President Tarr says we must arbitrate the dis- 
puted free tolls to coastwise-vessels clause of the 
Panama Canal bill, unless we ean settle the matter 
satisfactorily by negotiation. 

By all means! Either that or repeal the objec- 
tionable clause and try again. 

If we are to arbitrate, it is money in our treas- 
ury to be beaten, and good riddance of a provision 
that is not worth in any estimate what it promises 
to cost us. 

And if we win, the judgment of Congress on the 
interpretation of treaties will be vindicated. That 
would be worth something and we could still amend 
the bill. 


British Protectionists in Trouble 

Mr. Bonar Law, the Unionist leader, made a 
speech recently that is pretty sure of a place in 
future histories of England, for it was one of those 
publie utterances that precipitate controversy, as 
under certain conditions the discharge of artillery 
is supposed to precipitate storms. The division 
in his own party that has followed is undeniably 
serious, not for the party only, but for the entire 
Empire; but it also has, undeniably, its comical 
aspect. The Unionists have for months been mak- 
ing all the eapital they could out of the Liberal 
party’s struggles with the Home Rule problem. 
Being themselves without responsibility, they have, 
in fact, made so much capital out of their op- 
ponents’ constructive undertaking that up to the 
day of Mr. Bonar Law’s speech at Lyme-under- 
Ashton nothing would have suited them better than 
an immediate appeal to the country. And now 
Mr. Asquitrit can with a straight face threaten that 
very thing, and there is actually serious talk of the 
government’s resorting to it. 

Evidently Mr. Bonar Law has put his foot in 
it. But no just person can either ridicule or blame 
Mr. Bonar Law. It is hard to see how any leader 
of the Unionist party could have long avoided put- 
ting his foot in it. For “it” in this instance 
means the question that is just as troublesome to 
Unionists as Home Rule has so long been to Lib- 
erals—the question, namely, of protection, or, as 
the English eall it, of “tariff reform.” Mr. Bonar 
Law and his associates in the Unionist leadership 
have been trying to force a general election. They 
cannot go into a general election without a pro- 
gramme. That programme must say something 
about “tariff reform.” The question of “ tariff 
reform ” involves the question of food duties. Mr. 
Bonar Law spoke of food duties and any one else 
in his place would have had to speak of them. 
That was enough, however, to put him and his 
party immediately on the defensive. 

For “tariff reform” and Imperial preference ar 
inseparable parts of the same policy—the policy 
that Josertr CuamBerLAin forced on the Unionist 
party. Imperial preference means that Great Brit- 
ain, in return for tariff favors from the dominions, 
shall exempt from duty some of the things the 
dominions want to sell. Henee it must first put 
duties on those products. Dominion products are 
mainly foad products. The masses in England do 
not want any tax on any food products from any- 
where. Mr. Batrour temporarily dodged that part 
of the issue by promising a referendum on any 
question of taxing food products. Mr. Bonar 
Law, facing more candidly the certain demands of 
the dominions, proposes to refer the matter to an 
Imperial conference. Sixty per cent. of his party 
promptly revolts. If he had repeated the BaLrour 
promise, the other forty per cent.—the thorough- 
going protectionists, led by Austin CHAMBERLAIN— 
would have revolted. 

The division may or may not mean a smoother 
passage for Home Rule, but it certainly indicates 
thatethe British Empire will have a hard time going 
back to protection. The truth is, protection and 
preference are irreconcilable coneeptions. One 
might as well speak of benevolent self-seeking or 
of selfish altruism. The world-wide Imperialism of 
British subjects is the strongest political sentiment 
now in existence, but it cannot compass the impos- 
sible task that has been set before it by the ex- 
traordinary sick man of Birmingham. 


Fear in Europe 

In spite of the report that Servia has come to 
terms with Austria as to her demand for an Adri- 
atie seaport, the prophets of war have not yet gone 
out of business. There seems to have been a knock- 
ing together gf knees throughout all Europe as 
though the Powérs, with their perpetual conflicts, 
demands, concessions, and intrigues, had suddenly 
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been caught up into the vortex of some larger and 
maleficent destiny which was sweeping them pell- 
mell toward destruction. People recall the propheey 
of the German soothsayer that 1871, 1888, and 1913 
would prove eventful years for Prussia. From all 
over Europe one hears of deposits being withdrawn 
from banks, of governments hoarding gold, of 
Russia and Austria massing all their available 
troops on their common frontier, and a fear that is 
epidemic grows with each report of international 
harmony. 


Keep Their Heads 

“These matches do not glow nor do the heads 
fall off” is the assurance on a box of Swedish 
matches. 

Just the kind of Democrats we need in Congress. 


Poor Mr. Carnegie 

We haven't paid much attention to the reports 
that Mr. Carnecie has put away pretty nearly all 
of his money into various funds absolutely econ- 
trolled by trustees. He had such an everlasting 
lot of it that we didn’t suppose it was possible. 
But a man who knows tells us it is a fact; that 
the Laird now has personal control of only about 
thirty millions; that nearly eight millions of these 
are already definitely pledged to various institu- 
tions upon fulfilment of certain conditions; and 
that the income from several millions more is 
required for some hundreds of personal pensions 
provided by will. In other words, Mr. Carnecie’s 
enormous income is now reduced to not very much 
more than is needed to keep up his various estab- 
lishments, about $600,000 a year. 

That is the most remarkable thing of its kind 
we ever heard of. How many of us who are kick- 
ing all the time about swollen fortunes could or 
would have done it? Just as a matter of prudence 
or percentage, wouldn't most of us have hung on 
to, say, fifty out of the four hundred millions ?¢ 
It is all well enough to say one might as well get 
rid of his money while he lives because he can’t 
take it with him when he dies, but that theory 
suffers from the fact that, no matter how old or 
feeble one may be, one always expects to live an- 
other twelvemonth at least. 

There are folks, doubtless good folks, who never 
have been tempted and think they have great will 
power, who believe they could and would have 
passed it all up, just as the Laird has done. Maybe 
so; we don’t know, and we don’t believe they do. 
As for ourselves, we have our doubts; no, that’s 
not true; we have no doubts at all about it; we 
know very well that we should have kept a fair 
amount just to throw away if the spirit should 
happen to move that way. 

But the Laird is built on other lines; he is dif- 
ferent; he certainly is; different from anybody we 
ever knew or heard of. You may or may not 
feel your heart going out in his direetion, but 
you must admire a man like that; you can’t help it. 

Good gracious! Think of it! 


Teachers Who Don’t Know 

We of the United States seem to have turned 
the Bible out of the public schools and put in the 
flag, and since religion is needed in education the 
disposition is now to have a flag religion with an 
appropriate ritual. 

Better than none, no doubt. Its defects, at 
least, are like the defects of other religions. It is 
adopted and straightway inconsiderate people want 
to enforce it by compulsion. As if that had not 
been sufficiently tried out in the last thousand 
years. If it were ordered that public-school ¢chil- 
dren should read the Bible and some of them 
wouldn’t, to compel them would be recognized as 
religious persecution. But when it is ordered that 
they shall salute the tlag and a few take a notion 
not to, the compulsory measures that sometimes 
follow are not recognized as of the family of our 
old friend who kindled fires at Smithfield and was 
so handy with the thumb-serew and the rack. 

Two little school-girls in Salt Lake City got 
the idea that they were Socialists (the paper 
says) and wouldn’t salute the flag. Whereupon the 
Utah State Teachers’ Association, finding a lack of 
temporal authority to regulate these young poli- 
ticians, passed a recommendation for an amend- 
ment to the State constitution making the teach- 
ing of patriotism compulsory in the public schools. 

Who will teach these teachers, first, that the 
State constitution is not a fit place to record rules 
about schools, and, second, that compulsory patriot- 
ism, like compulsory religion, is not worth any- 
thing when taught? Don’t the teachers know that 
our flag stands for freedom and that freedom is a 
condition from which all unnecessary compulsions 
have been eliminated? 





Facing the Year 

PrRovERBS and popular sentiment to the contrary 
notwithstanding, it is not the first step that really 
costs, nor the first gray hair that really hurts, nor 
yet on the first of January that we really face the 
year before us and determine what it shall be. After 
an exhilarating commencement we presently discover 
that we are footsore or grizzled or fairly out of heart, 
because life seems so exacting, so difficult. Some time, 
when the days are lengthening and the cold is 
strengthening, in a gray twilight we sit down and 
say: “If the good will were all! If it were only 
enough to do what one knows to be right, one could 
gather up one’s forces and push ahead through any 
pain!” Very likely the next life is just that— 
splendidly using one’s strength to attain, and yet 
again. with a constant and tireless will, to attain. 
Very likely in the next life we may have knowledge 
for our birthright; but here in this dim-lighted under- 
world we have to win it. To do good is no harder 
than to know what it were good to do. 

Plato and Jeremy Bentham were entirely right 
when they said that all any man needs is to see the 
utterly Desirable, and he will follow after that, 
scorning all the Jower and meaner and more immediate 
desires. Whether that lure be the Beatifie Vision or 
simply the Best Self depends on a man’s temperament, 
but, “so nigh is grandeur to our dust,” that once 
made out he can be trusted to keep it in view. He 
will go his way head up, without stumbling. Adopting 
the fencing-master’s rule, a wise physician said to a 
patient who was faltering under the burden and heat 
of the day, “ Walk fast and don’t look at your feet.” 
Don’t think of how you are going, but of where you 
are going. A great thinker of our own, lately dead, 
pointed out a generation ago that what decides most 
often a spiritual combat is not the goldsmith’s balance, 
delicately adjusted and nicely inclined by pleasure or 
pain, or even by desire or disinclination—it is the 
sword thrown into the scale by the kind of person one 
is willing to become. Not I, but the man I shall be, 
decides and acts. You may call this Evolution Créa- 
trice or the Holy Ghost, as you like, but it is a sound 
doctrine and an ancient. Our faces in the gray twi- 
light not one year or two, but all the years to be; and 
for a middle-aged person, and for some one very old 
perhaps, and perhaps for unborn souls, one determines 
and elects. 

Only the determination must be strong and the elec- 
tion sure. Hard though it is sometimes to know 
which of two unknown ways to take or how to pro- 
nounce in a special case, it should never be hard to 
know where one wants to get, or what result is to be 
attained. At least it should not .be hard. The world, 
like a growing boy, wants special injunctions for 
special ages. As once the voice cried in the wilder- 
ness, “ Don’t be cocksure!” and “* Don’t be pigheaded!” 
so now is the time to fling out of the temple the money- 
changer’s seales, and to stop trafficking and bartering 
and exchanging all the long day. Judgments can be 
suspended too long. It is advisable, if not on God’s 
side, to be on the Devil’s. A man who knew reported 
once that the people who refused to take either side 
were not, in truth, damned, but they were entirely 
uncomfortable and ridiculous. Spewed out of Hell- 
mouth, wretchedly stung by mosquitoes, blown about 
by hot and cold winds, they whimpered through 
eternity in a heavy fog. 

It is not easy. The hardest work that any one can 
be called to do is real thinking, and turning things 
over, looking at them from all sides and laying them 
down in the same place again, is less arduous than 
pronouncing judgment. We all read, more or less 
frankly, to escape thought. We affect essays and 
biographies, picturesque history and _ desultory 
travel, because it would be uncivil to contradict the 
author. We gulp down facts of science and theories 
of economics as a dog makes away with the biscuits 
you toss him, because we really can’t be expected to 
have an opinion in matters proper to specialists. Yet 
great books, after all, are written directly to the judg- 
ment. Every novel worth reading culminates in an 
affirmation or an imperative, says, if you will sum it 
up: “ Better be wicked than mean,” or .“ Let’s die 
with our backs to the wall.” On the short story which 
urges, in effect, that it is enough for a woman to be 
pretty and weak and female, we are bound to pro- 
nounce the same condemnation as on that which sug- 
gests that thievery is an exciting career for a boy. 
The obligation stands, if a young poet writes bad 
verses, to say his verses are bad; if an American 
painter exhibits trash, to call it trash. What real 
validity have books, never so charming, on the educa- 
tion of the Renaissance, unless they contribute to an 
opinion on Jack’s college course? What real power 
has PoMPILiA’s tragic story, unless GILL is permitted 
to stand by another young married woman who has 
compromised herself? Lucret1A BorGta and SPARTAN 
HELEN have thrown dust in men’s eyes through all 
centuries, but either they were nice women or they 
were not. Was IseuLT simply bad or was she great- 
souled as well? If some one says he would rather 
live for his country than die for it, is that because he 
minds dying, or because his strength and his grit are 
equal to dying daily—not once, but for forty years? 
If some one says we do not need to fast, is that be- 
cause we do not like to fast? In the disagreement and 


mutual disparagement of connoisseurs of painting in 
the Far East, is there nothing but a petty squabble, 
but the scrapping of barkers for rival side-shows, or 
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can we really be warned off the facile and the imita- 
tive by the example of the Japanese, and be led by 
the Chinese toward a soberer wisdom and a profounder 
relation to life? How many men verify an author’s 
most fantastic statements of fact? How many test 
his most mechanical paradoxes? How many, in brief, 
habitually put the best of their mind on a book? 
Small wonder that in religion and politics and family 
difficulties so many stand pat and so many sit on the 
fence. They are out of the habit of judging and the 
disease of indecision has eaten the marrow out of their 
bones. 

In a subtler form it has corrupted the finest in- 
telligences. It has deceived even the very elect. It has 
ruined political genius and flawed moral excellence. It 
defends a philosophic doubt that would wreck philoso- 
phy, and prompts pragmatical utterances that are the 
adversary of light made audible. The man who car- 
ries Truth like a puzzle in his pocket to rearrange 
whenever he likes, if faith and honor call him to 
action, by that time simply cannot take sides. So 
much the worse for that man: not for faith and honor, 
which are realities and eternal in the heavens. There 
must always be somebody on the side of the stars, and 
the shallowest and the least of us can take that side. 
It may be the wrong side, and we shall have one day 
to pack up, bag and baggage, and under the bright 
sun and before the assembled world, march over to the 
opposite ranks. It may be, and it often is, the losing 
side, and we shall have to die fighting, driven against 
the wall. But since we have the assurance that those 
who love the truth shali know the truth, and the 
truth shall make them free, therefore we can face the 
year as free men and unafraid. 





Correspondence 


AN ALL-AMERICAN DISTRUST 
BELLAIRE, L. I., November 28, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Permit me to write to you anent the passage 
on the speech by Mr. Root at the Chamber of Com- 
merce banquet. He is quite right. There are millions, 
not hundreds of thousands, of people who distrust the 
bankers, manufactures, and politicians. And very 
properly so. 

It might amuse you, but I can tell you of a case 
where this particular distrust is so strong that it 
affects the whole three households of a large relation- 
ship. Our family is twenty-four people strong and we 
live in a suburb in three houses close to each other. 

The three households are presided over in a way by 
my mother, Swiss-German by birth. There are seven 
Columbia, Harvard, and New York University gradu- 
ates in this three-family household. We all are so dis- 
trustful of the food placed on sale in this country, 
that we either make it at home or refrain from buying 
it or buy the German imported article. 

When one realizes that Congress could not pass a 
pure-food law for the country, or the state one for 
this state, for almost twenty-three years because of 
the manufacturers’ lobby it is a small wonder that 
millions of people consider almost every article placed 
on sale a swindle and a humbug. That is one phase of 
this general distrust, and there are others. We have 
the greatest confidence in European food,. but none 
whatever in American. We have a similar distrust in 
regard to American finances. No one in the family 
could be induced even to consider for five minutes any 
American stock or bond issue. And so it goes. Our 
university training has at least enabled us to make a 
fair living and to make a life and a living. We read 
the latest books on science, art, and religion, but while 
we read the Sun and the Times we despise its editors, 
for they are in the pay of the interests for their own 
pockets. We read HArper’s but—you can’t fool us! 

I an, sir, 
ALBRECHT HARTUNG. 


American stocks and bends have made billions of 
dollars for European investors—the Dutch, the 
French, the British, the Germans—all who had faith 
in them. Your distrust of American securities takes 
the force out of your distrust of American foods. 
The German food laws are doubtless better than ours; 
the German beer, for example, beats our beer; but your 
family needs enlightenment.—EpITor. 


AND FINANCIAL REFORM 
ToLepo, O., December 4, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I was promptly attracted by the title to your 
“Comment” on “ Public Opinion and Financial Re- 
form” (November 30th issue), and read what followed 
with eagerness, only to finish with the same disap- 
pointment that has accompanied most of my recent 
efforts to learn just what our reformers would do 
to the currency and bank laws in order to “ reform” 
them, and the same feeling came over m> again after 
turning the page to read what “Mr. Hepburn Con- 
tributes” about “ Altruistie Control” of reserves, 
which, pleasant as that is to think of, requires the 
addition of at least a little elucidation by way of plan 
and method, before “ we all can help intelligently ” in 
the “ good work which we hope to see” done. 

Your able neighbor the Times most truly avers that 
“there is not an effective public sentiment that de- 
mands” currency legislation, and you have aptly 
added that this is so “ because so few people have ever 
studied the subject at all,” but it might well be added 
also that those who have studied it in the light shed 
by most of our latter-day “reformers” are, for the 
most part, at the end as ignorant of the true inward- 
ness of the “reform” as when they began. 

Wails of complaint about our existing system, fol- 
lowed by the glittering generality of a promised haven 
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from financial ills and accompanied by half-told tales 
of garbled, false financial history of other lands, do 
not constitute a propaganda that is likely to create 
an “effective public sentiment” in the long run, and 
yet we have heard more of these than of intelligent 
discussion and fair analysis of plans proposed during 
the year that has passed since Congress fell heir to 
the ill-born child of our late Monetary Commission. 

And now for a suggestion. If those who would take 
the lead in a proper movement for an elastic currency 
and an improved plan of holding. and using bank 
reserves wish to have public sentiment with them, 
they would better first devise a plan for obtaining 
these that is beyond the control of one single interest 
out of the many in this great land, and especially of 
a closely knit corporation owned by that one in- 
terest. 

They would best have the plan so fairly drawn that 
its “altruistic” spirit will be beyond the influence of 
special privilege, no matter where that entity may 
register from when abroad, and in its detail it should 
at least provide that its substitute for our “ cur- 
rency money with the merchant” shall be redeem- 
able in the hands of any holder, whether that holder 
be a “ subscribing bank” or not. 

And when they who would lead will offer such a 
plan they may find assistance both from the ranks of 
the million who have not “ studied the subject at all” 
and of those few who have “ studied the subject” in 
the light of a fair analysis. 

I am, sir, 
Dan SECUR. 


THE TROUBLE WITH US 
Detroit, Micu., December 4, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—Be not too much disturbed because, seemingly, 
the worst citizens are sometimes elected to positions 
of honor and trust, while the just claims of more 
conscientious and able men are passed by. 

In these distasteful realities are we not getting a 
barefaced introduction to ourselves? Are they not 
observed? Who are the accomplices of these po- 
litical libertines? Who open our citadels to the 
enemies of the public good? Who can be the con- 
spirators! It is he, cries the goddess Liberty who 
breaks the bread of manhood’s suffrage unworthily at 
my table. He it is who betrays me! And the ballot 
is my sacrament, and the suffrage of citizenship is the 
bread of my “ Constitution,” cries Liberty. And mine 
and yours is one Chalice—one Constitution—one God. 

The common people who are the monseigneurs in 
the state are to blame. We are the conspirators. 
Our misconceptions of liberal government exalts the 
individual—not the family, not the state, not the 
vocation, not society, not God’s religion. We are 
casting off the homely virtues and traditions that in- 
spired our “ Declaration of Rights,” and in the twi- 
light of an eclipse of Faith we are worshiping the 
individual. With eyes intent on the mirage we go 
through life like sleep-walkers exploring, criticizing, 
challenging, denying, without purpose, sincerity or 
fruit. I am, sir, 

Denis H. O’MEarRA. 


FARM LOANS 
STATE BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
oF LITTLE Rock, ARKANSAS, 
November 12, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Your discussion and the effort of President 
Taft and others in the interest of better facilities for 
farm loans is most timely, whether the method of the 
German Farm Loan Association is followed or the 
method of the already highly developed American 
building and loan associations. 

These building and loan associations throughout 
our land have made it easy, safe and convenient for the 
home builder in the towns and cities to own his own 
home. In no small degree these associations have con- 
tributed to the movement from the country to towns 
and cities. To own a home is still the ambition of 
the men and women of the nation. It is practically 
an impossibility on long time for even needed, perma- 
nent improvements. ‘The national banks are pro- 
hibited from loaning on real estate; the state banks 
follow largely the rule of the national banks. 

The savings banks, the building and loan associa- 
tions, which indeed are co-operative savings banks, 
were organized as philanthropic institutions and they 
still retain that idea. 

These co-operative loan and savings associations- 
have been among the most useful of American finan- 
cial institutions. The homes they have built (500,000) 
and the savings that have been accumulated ($1,500,- 
000,000) for the thrifty are the wonder of the United 
States. 

But their work and influence have been and are con- 
fined almost strictly to the cities and towns. 

But is there any reason why the building and loan 
idea could not be extended to the farmers of America? 

Suppose there was a live farmers’ building and loan 
association in every county, managed by the _ best 
farmers and bankers. 

There are many farmers and others who prefer that 
their money be loaned on productive farms. These 
would be the investing members, and the small farmer 
who wanted to buy a farm, build a better home, or 
make needed improvements would be the borrower. 
The payments could be made quarterly, semi-annually 
or annually, according to the time of marketing the 
crops. 

T know little about the German farm loan associa- 
tion. The idea may be better than our own building 
and loan association plan; if so, it must be a capital 
plan, indeed. 

Possibly the discussion of no subject is more interest- 
ing to thinking people than “ Easier Facilities for 
Loaning Money to small Deserving Farmers,” and it 
is likely to do much good. 

I am, sir, 
CHARLES McKEE. 
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T is a pretty poor sort of American 
town that cannot boast a new hotel 
It may cling to old 
traditions in one case, and in an- 
other try to capitalize its hopes, but 
¢ it is sure to boast on its main street 
somewhere a palatial sort of a box- 
) like sky-scraper. You may go back 
to Blissville—and just let Blissville 
be about any typical middle-sized city in the land— 
and recall pretty distinct memories, pleasant or other- 
wise, of the hostelry that held you there twenty years 
before. It may have been a dingy, barnlike affair, 
echoing in solitary grandeur all the black decoration 
and furniture horrors of the Victorian age, or it may 
lave been, and rarely was, a comfortable old ark, with 
iow ceilings and snapping open-wood fires, with a 
landlord who was a landlord to greet you when you 
stepped from outer cold into its homelike atmosphere. 
But those old fellows—the Congress Hotels and the 
Nationals and the Americans that used to be sprinkled 
across the land—are nearly all gone, or else reduced to 
utter degradation in their old age. Sometimes you 
will still find them stoutly standing, like the historic 
Monongahela at Pittsburg, the Massasoit at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, the Eutaw House in Baltimore, or 





FE. COMING OF THE NEW HOTEL 


BY EDWARD HUNGERFORD 
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the great Logan House at Altoona, and enjoying only 
a slight diminution ‘of their former glories. Some- 
times, like the Fifth Avenue Hotel, they were torn 
down rather than that the shadows of old age and 
lessened respect should come upon them. Fire has 
wreaked sad havoe with many of them. They have 
gone into American history along with the bootjack, 
the horse-car, and the tallow-dip. And yet some of 
them have more than played their ordinary part in 
the making of history. In the gaunt upper rooms of 
that same Logan House, rising above the railroad 
tracks at Altoona, the war governors of Northern 
States were wont to gather in the troublous days of 
the early sixties, the history of the Republican party 
might have been written from the famous Amen corner 
of the old Fifth Avenue Hotel, while the stag-horns 
that formerly lined an upper dining-room of the 
Monongahela House spoke mutely of bitter battles for 
supremacy between old-time steamboats on the Ohio 
and the lower Mississippi. From the quaint balcony 
of that same hotel, facing the grass-grown levee of 
Pittsburg, every President of the United States from 
Lincoln to Taft has spoken. 


But to-day each Blissville all the way across the 
land boasts loudly of its new hotel and looks disdain- 
fully upon the old. The Blissville 
citizen who meets you at the train 











calls your attention to its unshrink- 
ing magnificence as you approach it 
from afar. ‘The very pearl of 
metropolitan elegance,” he says 
slowly, thinking of his own stock- 
holdings in the thing. ‘It’s the 
Waldorf cf this end of the State.” 
When vou come inside the new Hotel 
Blissville, where the interior deco- 
rator has permitted his passions to 
play unbridled, and have gasped your 
awe at the gorgeousness of artificial 
marbles and hasty murals, yqu are 
permitted to delve still further into 
the wonders of this supreme wonder. 
There may be a roof-garden and there 
is surely a grill—a somewhat crowd- 
ed and ill-ventilated cellar into which 
Blissville madly crowds after an even- 
ing at the show, to indulge in cham- 
pagne and lobster manners and order 
beer and rarebits, while a raspy band 
plays poor musie poorly from a 
suffocating little perch over in the 
corner just under the ceiling. Bliss- 
ville has had her own servant prob- 
lem; its repetition is too ghastly in 


details for these columns.  Blissville 
is dining out. To be more exact, 


Blissville is beginning to dine out. 
Tt has already acquired the restaurant 
and club habit for lunch. Twenty 
years ago, the chief arteries of the 
town were filled at noon with men 
coming to and from their dinners. 
To-day most persons in American 
towns of more than ten thousand 
population have shifted their heavy 
meal from noon till night and eat a 
light or an expensive lunch down- 
town. 

This is all fact, not fiction. It all 
explains how a new era in_hotel- 








You have gasped at the artificial marbles and hasty murals 





keeping has come in the larger towns 
across the land. 
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Take any typical Blissville. Its own American 
house, which with its stuffy parlors, its tessellated 
marble floors, and its elaborate if grotesque carvings, 
all once regarded as nothing less than architectural 
triumph, is to-day descended from the high pinnacle of 
local esteem. The new hotel, with the castile-soap 
marbles in its lobby, the roof-garden and the grill, as 
already described, is now the town’s chief burst of 
pride. Probably Blissville has all but bankrupted 
itself in the erection of the palace—it generally does— 
but for a brief hour of triumph it has a joyous sense 
that it is a degree ahead of its rivals, and that, to its 
civic mind, is worth several tons of worthless hotel 
stock. 

With the coming of the new type of hotel there has 
also disappeared the so-called “ American plan,” the 
famous three-times-a-day gorge that was the delight 
of every hungry man tacking his way across the land, 
at an old-fashioned, reasonable cost of living. In the 
place of the semicircle of canary bath-tubs with little 
dabs of vegetables and the menu “ groaning” under 
seventeen different kinds of meats and vegetables and 
cleven of pies and of cakes, has come the esthetic 
‘European plan,” over the card of which you prick 
your way with an infinite care, hoping to plan a meal 
that will not more than triple the cost of one under 
the old plan. 

There have been several reasons for the change, not 
the least of them the great increase in food cost, which 
the average hotel-keeper has felt as keenly as any 
housekeeper, the truth being that he is only a house- 
keeper himself. The gorging is, of itself, no such 
national pastime as it was thirty or forty years ago. 
The national stomach is becoming a national regard. 
The man who gets drunk at a public table is no longer 
an object of emulation. 

The European plan first became popular in the smali 
towns through New England. The growing use of the 
automobile and the demand of the automobilist that 
Mine Host must be ready here and there and every- 
where to serve him with a square meal at almost any 
reasonable hour of the day hastened the change. To- 
day the old-fashioned American plan is holding on 
with a feeble grasp, and that is rapidly slipping from 
it. One Boston hotel of high cegree still boasts that 
it serves five meals a day on an inclusive charge to its 
guests, but it is a great exception. The commercial 
traveler, with his expense account, a not very expansive 
thing, has watched the passing of the “ American plan ” 
with ill-concealed regret. Houses that consider him 
as a factor in their yearly earning account sometimes 
modify their European-plan rulings to suit his more 
slender purse. They have “club breakfasts” and 
various forms of table @hdéte luncheons and dinners, 
to suit his necessities. 

But on the other side of the fence there sit tight the 
biggest of the newer houses in the larger towns, and 
these are not condescending to any truces. These 
make little compact of any sort with the days of old 
in hotel-keeping. A great modern house in New York 
has banished so distinctly an American dish as steak 
from its bills-of-fare; several of them have long since 
placed the ban on pie. Simple dishes are in their dis- 
favor. An imported legion of sauce-pan artists shows 
great proficiency in remodelings and remakings—even 
a serawny bird that has “hung a little long” in the 
cold-storage box, with the right amount of strong 
dressing, may be transformed into a foreign tongue 
so deftly as to make the regular patrons of the house 
bribe the head waiters to secure it for them. As a 
star dish it may go upon the menu cards at $1 p. p. 
The “ p. p.” means that the comfortably large portions 
with which the European plan first ingratiated itself 








upon American hearts no longer exists, and woe be 
to the thrifty diner who tries to make a single por- 
tion piece out for two. That deadly “p. p.” abso- 
lutely prohibits that. 

The success of a new dish in New York means that 
it is going to be copied all the way across the land. 
You can pay just as much for a portion of lobster 
a la Newburg in Sioux City as you can in the smartest 
restaurant on Broadway. If you are daring enough 
to protest against the price of four small cubes of 
lobster floating in a little puddle of yellow gravy to 
the New York hotel proprietor, he will tell you stories 
of rent costs and food expenditures that will con- 
vince you that in giving you lobster at 3714 cents a 
cube he is doing nothing less than dispensing charity. 
And if you protest to the Sioux City landlord he will 
smilingly remind yon that “you never kick on pay- 
ing $1.50 for a portion of lobster Newburg back east 
on Broadway.” 

That shows the weakness of an imitative business. 
A big hotel in the capital of hoteldom on the island of 
Manhattan has recently introduced a “ cover charge” 
of twenty-five cents a person to reimburse the pro- 
prietor for bread and pepper and salt and ice-water 
and butter, all costly essentials to the meal. That 
will probably also soon become nationally popular; 
perhaps sooner or later some daring wit of a boniface 
is going to discover that he can make fiff¥ cents a 
“cover charge” and still escape with his life. 


These abuses and some others that have spread 
across the land with the coming of the metropolitan 
hotel to all of the little towns of the land are per- 
haps, after all, but minor chords to the main theme— 
the architectural problems that have been raised on 
high by the coming of the new sort of hotel. 

For, truth to tell, when we imported European 
methods of keeping hotels, the good with the bad, we 
failed to bring across the ‘sea the personality and 
charm of the hostelries of the Continent from which 
they came. Unfortunately the first of our new order 
of great hotels were built in the city of New York; 
unfortunately, because the narrow squares and the 
high prices of Manhattan real estate have evolved a 
peculiarly cramped type of building. While the type 
of hotel architecture which resembles a packing-case 
stood upon end is a necessity in New York, it is not 
a necessity in most other American cities. But 
almost all the others of our American cities have fol- 
lowed New York blindly in this regard, and there is 
a hideous monotony of packing-box hotels all the way 
across the land, from one ocean to the other, from 
Canada to Mexico. And to-day a Texas city situated 
in a flat county the size of a New England state is 
building a monstrous sky-scraper hotel. 

None of the personality that some American towns 
possess in rare degree is reflected in their great new 
hotels. These are apt to be pretty much alike in all 
the larger towns across the land—ungainly, raw, over- 
decorated. Boston is a bit of an exception, because 
she believes that if Young’s or Parker’s or the Adams 
House were good enough for its fathers and its grand- 
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fathers it is good enough 
for the Boston of to-day. 
So that trinity of fine 
old-fashioned _ hostelries 
still flourishes, and you 
an scent the very Bos- 
ton flavor in them when 
you go to your room and 
find the catalogue of the 
house library hanging 
there. In their restau- 
rants the elect of the Hub 
still confess to secret 
adoration of serod and 
creamed codfish and all 
the other delectable old- 
fashioned dishes of the 
rock-bound New England 
shore. And in building 
Boston’s newest hotel, 
the first of the great new 
hotels of America to be 
architecturally sufficient, 
recognition has been 
made of that fine New 
England sentiment — by 
making the chief feature 
of the hostelry’s main 








facade, facing Copley 
Square, a typically Bos- 
ton ‘ bow-window.” 

Washington has done 
better things architectu- 
rally than almost any 
other of our American 
cities—its new railroad 
station is a model for 
terminal design. Yet 
Washington, with her great open squares and her won- 
derful vistas down long boulevards, has not yet real- 
ized a great hotel, typically American in design and 
decoration, facing one of those squares or boulevards. 
Her hotels are all replicas of the peculiar style of New 
York. 


Out of all these things there is bound to come a 
change. The beginnings of that change are already 
being noticed across the land. Mine Host is bound to 
learn that there is more than a merely novel plan of 
serving and charging for food and drink that can be 
borrowed from the successful hotels of Europe. A 
great hotel in Portland, Oregon, although it is no 
longer new, is able to hold for itself first place in an 
important town as well as an affection in the hearts of 
those who come to patronize it by its fascinating and 
unusual courtyard. In that courtyard the Portlandites 
gather on pleasant summer nights to sit on the hotel 
porches and listen to its orchestra in the open, 
infinitely finer than any glass-inclosed, skylight-roofed 
“palm-garden ” of the more modern houses. Denver 
folk still delight in sitting on the stairs in the im- 
posing courtyard of their fine, old-fashioned hotel. 





The regular patrons of the 
house bribe the head wait- 
ers to secure it for them 











San Francisco felt that the end of all hotel-keeping 
was reached when the court of the Palace went down 
te ruins and ashes in her fearful catastrophe six years 
ago. And in giving San Francisco a new Palace the 
architects and the owners cleverly conspired to re- 
store, in part at least, that famous architectural fea- 
ture. One inspired and imaginative host down at 
Riverside, California, is a tavern-keeper and a poet. 
He believes, and rightly, that a typicaily Californian 
hotel should breathe something of the architecture and 
traditions of California and not intimately resemble 
a Maine coast summer hotel, colored like a lady’s 
glove, and picked up overnight and hurried overland. 
So he has incorporated into the building of his wonder- 
ful house all the rich and exquisite details of the 
crumbling missions. 

The new hotels have gone up by the hundreds in the 
past seventeen or eighteen years, and their cost has 
ranged high into the millions. They are but one thing 
that typifies the growth of a great nation. They are 
new, and that word is overworked in describing each 
of them. But there is a better order of things coming. 
In the next generation of hotel-keepers and hotel 
patrons we are going to see it. 
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AMERICA’S BUSINESS CENTER AS IT LOOKS TO-DAY 


OF THE FOUR SKY-SCRAPERS WHICH RISE ABOVE THE MASS OF DOWNTOWN NEW YORK, NONE WAS IN EXISTENCE FIVE YEARS AGO. 
ALONG THE ROUTE OF THE SIXTH 


FROM BATTERY PLACE, LOOKING NORTH 


AND NINTH AVENUE 


ELEVATED RAILROADS. 


THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN 
BURIED BEHIND THE HUGE BULK OF THE EM- 


PIRE BUILDING, THE FLAT WHITE SKY-SCRAPER IN THE MIDDLE DISTANCE, IS LITTLE OLD TRINITY CHURCH, WHOSE LOFTY SPIRE WAS NOT SO LONG AGO THE LAND- 


MARK BY WHICH MARINERS LAID THEIR COURSE UP THE HARBOR. THE TALLEST STRUCTURE 
LEFT, IS THE WOOLWORTH BUILDING. NEXT, ON ITS RIGHT, IS THE DOMED TOWER OF THE SINGER BUILDING. THE 
IS THE NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDING, STILL UNFINISHED, AND THE TOWER WITH THE PYRAMIDAL TOP ON THE EXTREME 
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IN THE.PICTURE, WHOSE SHAFT OF IVORY RISES ON THE EXTREME 


SNOWY PINNACLE ON THE RIGHT OF THIS 
RIGHT IS THE SUMMIT OF THE BANKERS’ 

















in these days. It may cling to old 
traditions in one case, and in an- 
other try to capitalize its hopes, but 
it is sure to boast on its main street 
S2)\) somewhere a palatial sort of a box- 
Z “ZY like sky-scraper. You may go back 

“== to Blissville—and just let Blissville 

be about any typical middle-sized city in the land— 
and recall pretty distinct memories, pleasant or other- 
wise, of the hostelry that held you there twenty years 
before. It may have been a dingy, barnlike affair, 
echoing in solitary grandeur all the black decoration 
and furniture horrors of the Victorian age, or it may 
ave been, and rarely was, a comfortable old ark, with 
low ceilings and snapping open-wood fires, with a 
landlord who was a landlord to greet you when you 
stepped from outer cold into its homelike atmosphere. 
But those old fellows—the Congress Hotels and the 
Nationals and the Americans that used to be sprinkled 
across the land—are nearly all gone, or else reduced to 
utter degradation in their old age. Sometimes you 
will still find them stoutly standing, like the historic 
Monongahela at Pittsburg, the Massasoit at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, the Eutaw House in Baltimore, or 





THE COMING OF THE NEW HOTEL 


BY EDWARD HUNGERFORD 
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the great Logan House at Altoona, and enjoying only 
a slight diminution ‘of their former glories. Some- 
times, like the Fifth Avenue Hotel, they were torn 
down rather than that the shadows of old age and 
lessened respect should come upon them. Fire has 
wreaked sad havoe with many of them. ‘They have 
gone into American history along with the bootjack, 
the horse-car, and the tallow-dip. And yet some of 
them have more than played their ordinary part in 
the making of history. In the gaunt upper rooms of 
that same Logan House, rising above the railroad 
tracks at Altoona, the war governors of Northern 
States were wont to gather in the troublous days of 
the early sixties, the history of the Republican party 
might have been written from the famous Amen corner 
of the old Fifth Avenue Hotel, while the stag-horns 
that formerly lined an upper dining-room of the 
Monongahela House spoke mutely of bitter battles for 
supremacy between old-time steamboats on the Ohio 
and the lower Mississippi. From the quaint balcony 
of that same hotel, facing the grass-grown levee of 
Pittsburg, every President of the United States from 
Lincoln to Taft has spoken. 


But to-day each Blissville all the way across the 
land boasts loudly of its new hotel and looks disdain- 
fully upon the old. The Blissville 
citizen who meets you at the train 
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calls your attention to its unshrink- 
ing magnificence as you approach it 
from afar. ‘The very pearl of 
metropolitan elegance,” he says 
slowly, thinking of his own stock- 


holdings in the thing. “It’s the 
Waldorf of this end of the State.” 


When you come inside the new Hotel 
Blissville, where the interior deco- 
rator has permitted his passions to 
play unbridled, and have gasped your 
awe at the gorgeousness of artificial 
marbles and hasty murals, you are 
permitted to delve still further into 
the wonders of this supreme wonder. 
There may be a roof-garden and there 
is surely a grill—a somewhat crowd- 
ed and ill-ventilated cellar into which 
Blissville madly crowds after an even- 
ing at the show, to indulge in cham- 
pagne and lobster manners and order 
beer and rarebits, while a raspy band 
plays poor musie poorly from a 
suffocating little perch over in the 
corner just under the ceiling. Bliss- 
ville has had her own servant prob- 
lem; its repetition is too ghastly in 


details for these columns.  Blissville 
is dining out. To be more exact, 


Blissville is beginning to dine out. 
Tt has already acquired the restaurant 
and club habit for lunch. Twenty 
years ago, the chief arteries of the 
town were filled at noon with men 
coming to and from their dinners. 
To-day most persons in American 
towns of more than ten thousand 
population have shifted their heavy 
meal from noon till night and eat a 
light or an expensive lunch down- 
town. 

This is all fact, not fiction. It all 
explains how a new era in_hotel- 








You have gasped at the artificial marbles and hasty murals 





keeping has come in the larger towns 
across the land. 
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Take any typical Blissville. Its own American 
house, which with its stuffy parlors, its tessellated 
marble floors, and its elaborate if grotesque carvings, 
all once regarded as nothing less tian architectural 
triumph, is to-day descended from the high pinnacle of 
local esteem. The new hotel, with the castile-soap 
marbles in its lobby, the roof-garden and the grill, as 
already described, is now the town’s chief burst of 
pride. Probably Blissville has all but bankrupted 
itself in the erection of the palace—it generally does— 
but for a brief hour of triumph it has a joyous sense 
that it is a degree ahead of its rivals, and that, to its 
civic mind, is worth several tons of worthless hotel 
stock. , 

With the coming of the new type of hotel there has 
also disappeared the so-called “ American plan,” the 
famous three-times-a-day gorge that was the delight 
of every hungry man tacking his way across the land, 
at an old-fashioned, reasonable cost of living. In the 
place of the semicircle of canary bath-tubs with little 
dabs of vegetables and the menu “ groaning” under 
seventeen different kinds of meats and vegetables and 
cleven of pies and of cakes, has come the esthetic 
‘European plan,” over the card of which you prick 
your way with an infinite care, hoping to plan a meal 
that will not more than triple the cost of one under 
the old plan. 

There have been several reasons for the change, not 
the least of them the great increase in food cost, which 
the average hotel-keeper has felt as keenly as any 
housekeeper, the truth being that he is only a house- 
keeper himself. The gorging is, of itself, no such 
national pastime as it was thirty or forty years ago. 
The national stomach is becoming a national regard. 
The man who gets drunk at a public table is no longer 
an object of emulation. 

The European plan first became popular in the small 
towns through New England. The growing use of the 
automobile and the demand of the automobilist that 
Mine Host must be ready here and there and every- 
where to serve him with a square meal at almost any 
reasonable hour of the day hastened the change. To- 
day the old-fashioned American plan is holding on 
with a feeble grasp, and that is rapidly slipping from 
it. One Boston hotel of high degree still boasts that 
it serves five meals a day on an inclusive charge to its 
guests, but it is a great exception. The commercial 
traveler, with his expense account, a not very expansive 
thing, has watched the passing of the “ American plan ” 
with ill-concealed regret. Houses that consider him 
as a factor in their yearly earning account sometimes 
modify their European-plan rulings to suit his more 
slender purse. ‘They have “club breakfasts” and 
various forms of table d@hdéte luncheons and dinners, 
to suit his necessities. 

But on the other side of the fence there sit tight the 
biggest of the newer houses in the larger towns, and 
these are not condescending to any truces. These 
make little compact of any sort with the days of old 
in hotel-keeping. A great modern house in New York 
has banished so distinctly an American dish as steak 
from its bills-of-fare; several of them have long since 
placed the ban on pie. Simple dishes are in their dis- 
favor. An imported legion of sauce-pan artists shows 
great proficieucy in remodelings and remakings—even 
a serawny bird that has “hung a little long” in the 
cold-storage box, with the right amount of strong 
dressing, may be transformed into a foreign tongue 
so deftly as to make the regular patrons of the house 
bribe the head waiters to secure it for them. As a 
star dish it may go upon the menu cards at $1 p. p. 
The “ p. p.” means that the comfortably large portions 
with which the European plan first ingratiated itself 








upon American hearts no longer exists, and woe be 
to the thrifty diner who tries to make a single por- 


tion piece out for two. abso- 
lutely prohibits that. 

The success of a new dish in New York means that 
it is going to be copied all the way across the land. 
You can pay just as much for a portion of lobster 
a la Newburg in Sioux City as you can in the smartest 
restaurant on Broadway. If you are daring enough 
te protest against the price of four small cubes of 
lobster floating in a little puddle of yellow gravy to 
the New York hotel proprietor, he will tell you stories 
of rent costs and food expenditures that will con- 
vince you that in giving you lobster at 3714 cents a 
cube he is doing nothing less than dispensing charity. 
And if you protest to the Sioux City landlord he will 
smilingly remind you that “you never kick on pay- 
ing $1.50 for a portion of lobster Newburg back east 
on Broadway.” 

That shows the weakness of an imitative business. 
A big hotel in the capital of hoteldom on the island of 
Manhattan has recently introduced a “cover charge ” 
of twenty-five cents a person to reimburse the pro- 
prietor for bread and pepper and salt and ice-water 
and butter, all costly essentials to the meal. That 
will probably also soon become nationally popular; 
perhaps sooner or later some daring wit of a boniface 
is going to discover that he can make fiff¥Y cents a 
“cover charge” and still escape with his life. 


That deadly “p. p.” 


These abuses and some others that have spread 
across the land with the coming of the metropolitan 
hotel to all of the little towns of the land are per- 
haps, after all, but minor chords to the main theme— 
the architectural problems that have been raised on 
high by the coming of the new sort of hotel. 

For, truth to tell, when we imported European 
methods of keeping hotels, the good with the bad, we 
failed to bring across the ‘sea the personality and 
charm of the hostelries of the Continent from which 
they came. Unfortunately the first of our new order 
of great hotels were built in the city of New York; 
unfortunately, because the narrow squares and the 
high prices of Manhattan real estate have evolved a 
peculiarly cramped type of building. While the type 
of hotel architecture which resembles a packing-case 
stood upon end is a necessity in New York, it is not 
a necessity in most other American cities. But 
almost all the others of our American cities have fol- 
lowed New York bliudly in this regard, and there is 
a hideous monotony of packing-box hotels all the way 
across the land, from one ocean to the other, from 
Canada to Mexico. And to-day a Texas city situated 
in a:flat county the size of a New England state is 
building a monstrous sky-scraper hotel. 

None of the personality that some American towns 
possess in rare degree is reflected in their great new 
hotels. These are apt to be pretty much alike in all 
the larger towns across the land—ungainly, raw, over- 
decorated. Boston is a bit of an exception, because 
she believes that if Young’s or Parker’s or the Adams 
House were good enough for its fathers and its grand- 
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fathers it is good enough 
for the Boston of to-day. 
So that trinity of fine 
old-fashioned _ hostelries 
still flourishes, and you 
can scent the very Bos- 
ton flavor in them when 
you go to your room and 
find the catalogue of the 


house library hanging 
there. In their restau- 
rants the elect of the Hub 
still confess to secret 
adoration of serod and 


creamed codfish and all 
the other delectable old- 
fashioned dishes of the 
rock-bound New England 
shore. And in building 
Boston’s newest hotel, 
the first of the great new 
hotels of America to be 
architecturally sufficient, 


recognition has been 
made of that fine New 
England sentiment by 


making the chief feature 





of the hostelry’s main 
facade, facing Copley 





Square, a typically Bos- 

ton “ bow-window.” 
Washington has done 

better things architectu- 


rally than almost any ers to secure it for them 
other of our American 
cities—its new railroad 


station is a model for 

terminal design. Yet 

Washington, with her great open squares and her won- 
derful vistas down long boulevards, has not yet real- 
ized a great hotel, typically American in design and 
decoration, facing one of those squares or boulevards. 
Her hotels are all replicas of the peculiar style of New 
York. 


Out of all these things there is bound to come a 
change. The beginnings of that change are already 
being noticed across the land. Mine Host is bound to 
learn that there is more than a merely novel plan of 
serving and charging for food and drink that can be 
borrowed from the successful hotels of Europe. <A 
great hotel in Portland, Oregon, although it is no 
longer new, is able to hold for itself first place in an 
important town as well as an affection in the hearts of 
those who come to patronize it by its fascinating and 
unusual courtyard. In that courtyard the Portlandites 
gather on pleasant summer nights to sit on the hotel 
porches and listen to its orchestra in the open, 
infinitely finer than any glass-inclosed, skylight-roofed 
“ palm-garden ” of the more modern houses. Denver 
folk still delight in sitting on the stairs in the im- 
posing courtyard of their fine, old-fashioned hotel. 





The regular patrons of the 
house bribe the head wait- 











San Francisco felt that the end of all hotel-keeping 
was reached when the court of the Palace went down 
te ruins and ashes in her fearful catastrophe six years 
ago. And in giving San Francisco a new Palace the 
architects and the owners cleverly conspired to re- 
store, in part at least, that famous architectural fea- 
ture. One inspired and imaginative host down at 
Riverside, California, is a tavern-keeper and a poet. 
He believes, and rightly, that a typically Californian 
hotel should breathe something of the architecture and 
traditions of California and not intimately resemble 
a Maine coast summer hotel, colored like a lady’s 
glove, and picked up overnight and hurried overland. 
So he has incorporated into the building of his wonder- 
ful house all the rich and exquisite details of the 
crumbling missions. 

The new hotels have gone up by the hundreds in the 
past seventeen or eighteen years, and their cost has 
ranged high into the millions. They are but one thing 
that typifies the growth of a great nation. They are 
new, and that word is overworked in describing each 
of them. But there is a better order of things coming. 
In the next generation of hotel-keepers and _ hotel 
patrons we are going to see it. 
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AMERICA’S BUSINESS CENTER AS IT LOOKS TO-DAY 


OF THE FOUR SKY-SCRAPERS WHICH 
FROM BATTERY PLACE, LOOKING NORTH 


RISE ABOVE THE MASS OF DOWNTOWN NEW YORK, NONE WAS IN EXISTENCE FIVE YEARS AGO. 
ALONG THE ROUTE OF THE SIXTH 


AND NINTH AVENUE 


ELEVATED RAILROADS. 


THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN 


BURIED BEHIND THE HUGE BULK OF THE EM- 


PIRE BUILDING, THE FLAT WHITE SKY-SCRAPER IN THE MIDDLE DISTANCE, IS LITTLE OLD TRINITY CHURCH, WHOSE LOFTY SPIRE WAS NOT SO LONG AGO THE LAND- 


MARK BY WHICH MARINERS LAID THEIR COURSE UP THE HARBOR. THE TALLEST STRUCTURE IN THE. PICTURE, WHOSE SHAFT OF IVORY RISES ON THE EXTREME 
LEFT, IS THE WOOLWORTH BUILDING. NEXT, ON ITS RIGHT, IS THE DOMED TOWER OF THE SINGER BUILDING. THE SNOWY PINNACLE ON THE RIGHT OF THIS 
IS THE NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDING, STILL UNFINISHED, AND THE TOWER WITH THE PYRAMIDAL TOP ON THE EXTREME RIGHT IS THE SUMMIT OF THE BANKERS 
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ERHAPS no subject is more fre- 
Dy quently debated in the homes of the 
aS di moderately well-to-do than the rela- 
sf tion of the monthly income to the 
Ao potential automobile. Many people 
(65) would like to know whether the cost 
of the upkeep of a machine is actu- 
ally as great as is often stated— 
and, whether it is or not, they would 
like to have some idea what that expense amounts to. 
There is no question but that the high-grade tour- 
ing-car or limousine that is sold for $3,000 and up, 
when operated by a skilled chauffeur and used con- 
stantly, runs into considerable money every month. It 
is generally figured that the “ keep ” of such a machine 
is $3,000 a year at the very least. But every day in 
the streets one sees nicely dressed men who are not 
paying $60 to $100 for their suits of clothes, and pret- 
tily enough arrayed women who are not patronizing 
expensive dressmakers. Is it not possible to do the 
same with an antomobile—to own a car and get the 
good out of it on a small, average income? It is, and 
it is being done all over the country. 

A man in the suburbs who has an income of $30 
a week and pays $20 a month house rent can afford a 
ear. He will need to buy it carefully and with fore- 
thought as to its weight on the tires, an important 
consideration in running expenses, and he must handle 
it himself, drive, clean, and make all small repairs, 
but he can own one without pinching, especially ‘in 
other directions and without getting into debt. Of 
course he must have his own garage—that is, he must 
have a little building alongside his house for the 
machine. A portable structure costing a hundred 
dollars or so will do. There will have to be some 
close caleulating, but it can be done, and the owner 
of the car will be able to have an infinite amount of 
pleasure without its costing him very much money. 

What most people do not realize in car-keeping is 
this: The man of very moderate means who is the 
owner of a machine seldom has much time to use it. 
Hence the wear and tear is relatively small and the 
cost of fuel is little. The rich man’s cars are in con- 
stant commission. They cover many miles each day 
for the owner and his family; they are used on long 
tours. But the man of small income has little time 
for his machine. It is a comparatively rare enjoy- 
ment. He may go out now and again in the evening 
for a short spin, but not by any means every night. 
The real day for his car is a Sunday or a holiday, and 
for the man who is not a seasoned, rich automobilist 
anything like a hundred miles is a long, long trip, not 
to be taken very frequently. The average Sunday trip 
for the man who is operating his machine economically 
is seldom anything like this distance. 

It follows, therefore, that the monthly cost of the 
inexpensively handled car goes down to a very low 
figure, so low that it is not a tax on the $1,500-a-year 


ees 


* 


man. [f he is a good and careful driver he can keep 
his bills down to three or four dollars a week easily, 
perhaps even below that figure. Of course, such a man 
has to be something of a mechanic and know how to 
keep his car constantly in trim. An expense of two or 
three dollars here and there, renewing this part and 
that, where coming weak- 
nesses and wear are seen, 
will save twenty or thirty 
or even more later on. 
No man who has not this 
ingenuity and forethought 
can afford an automobile 
on a very small income. 
The man who possesses _ it 
an afford one. It is as- 
tonishing what a man can 
operate a machine on, if 
he only will.  Well-off 
people who are constantly 
drawing checks for re- 
pairs, garage charges, sup- 
plies, chauffeurs’ salaries, 
and spending large sums 
of money whenever they 
go out touring, cannot 
understand it, and de- 
clare these calculations 
impossible. But the so- 
called impossible is being 
dorie in hundreds of towns 
and small cities, and even 
in the heart of large cities 
like New York, Chicago, 
Boston, and Philadelphia, 
though in these running 
a car for a very small 
weekly sum within the 
range of the very small in- 


come is much more diffi- 
cult. 

Some have said _ that 
for the apartment-house 
dweller or the man in the 
“block house” in the 
large cities—where a 


garage of one’s own, no 
matter how small, is quite 
impossible—it is entirely 
out of the question to 
attempt to own one’s own machine on-an income of 
less than $50 a week. Investigation has proved an 
income like this to be unnecessarily large. The man 
in a big city can manage it on much less, if he will, 
and not cramp himself in so doing. He has, of course, 
one extra expense that his suburban brother avoids— 
he must pay garage storage, having no spot of his 
own to store his car. The lowest possible garage 


He must handie it 

















A quiet suburbanite nosed among the ruins and suddenly made an offer of $200 spot cash 
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charge in*New York City, for example, is $20 a month, 
and an owner may find that he will have to pay $25. 
He will very likely find that he has to. This does not 
include cleaning or overhauling. The owner must do 
all of this himself. Naturally under the circumstances, 
especially when it comes to minor repairs, he cannot 





himself, drive, clean, and make all small repairs 


do it as well as if he had his own little place. Thus 
the city man’s car is not*kept up quite so economi- 
cally, whatever the owner’s skill and intentions may 
be. In dollars and cents the city man has to put out at 
least six to eight dollars a week additional, use every 
ounce of judgment that he will. 

But even these figures, say $50 a month for the 
man in the city, are a long way off from the “ abso- 
lute minimum” of $1,000 a year expense, “ taking 
advantage of every economy” that the well-off people 
talk about. It all depends upon the point of view. No 
one will deny that it is pleasanter to be able to spend 
$100 a month, or even $300, on running your car. The 
question is not that, but how far down a man and 
weman can figure it without running into debt. Natu- 
rally the advantage is all with the suburban residents 
or those who live in very small towns, but an auto- 
mobile to-day is not an impossible proposition for the 
city-dweller who has a small, steady income. 

The question “who can afford an automobile?” is 
very much that of “who can afford anything?” The 
careless, free spender who has twice $30 a week 
will find a car too much for his means, while the 
man of another type, with one-half his income, can 
manage well. Of course, there is, as in everything else, 
a danger point. In the country a man should not be an 
automobile-owner of any kind unless he can comfort- 
ably spend three or four dollars extra a week at least, 
and the flat-dweller in a big city should be sure that 
he can afford about twelve dollars weekly. The joys 
of automobiling can be had for these small sums. It is 
no longer only a rich man’s pastime. It looks as if the 
prophecy made several years ago would become true, 
that practically all people of moderate means would 
find it possible to become automobile-owners within a 
short time. 

The man of ordinary, average salary finds it an 
easy matter to buy a machine to-day. The price of 
new cars of good makes is steadily decreasing, and 
there are always a number of excellent second-hand 
cars in the market. There is no trouble at all in 
buying a very good machine for a hundred dollars 
down, or even less, and paying off the balance 
monthly. In fact, as with pianos and many other 
articles, a man can make almost any terms he wishes. 
If the buyer has a turn for mechanics, he has a golden 
automobile opportunity these days. For $400, $300, 
and even $200, he can get a second-hand car of one of 





the high-grade makes. It will not be, at the moment, 
a perfect car, of course. But such a man can take 
it, and at little expense can gradually make it into a 
first-class car. The process will be to replace the worn- 
out parts step by step. A man does not have to be 
a mechanical genius, by any means, to be able to ac- 
complish this. There are thousands of men in Amer- 
ica to-day who would find it possible and the work an 
actual relaxation and enjoyment, and hundreds who 
are actually doing it. 

Two or three years ago a car that was practically 
new and had cost over $3,000 got afire while on the 
road. By the time the fire was put out it looked pretty 
badly damaged. The owner, @ rich young fellow, was 
disgusted. He never wanted to see the car again. 
Sell it? Of course he would, to-any one who was 
fool enough to buy it. A suburbanite nosed quietly 
among the ruins and suddenly made an offer of $200 
spot cash, take it away himself. He pulled a small 
check-book out of his pocket. The owner, who had 
telephoned for another car and was crossly awaiting 
it, angry at having his trip interrupted, closed the 
bargain like a flash. 

Six months after that Mr. Suburbanite had a 
$3,300 car that was the envy of people for miles around. 
It had cost him, all included, $400, and he had 
worked on it steadily. Now and again he took a day 
off from the bank in the big city near by, and had a 
mechanic or two come out to help him; but in the main 
it was all his work. Piece by piece, at a cost of a few 
dollars at a time, he had reconstructed the big car, and, 
as he afterward told his intimates, it was the cheapest 
fun he ever had. 

This man was a $1,500 a year man. His automo- 
biling—for he did not have very much spare time to 
tour—cost him scarcely more than five dollars a 
week all told. He had the advantage, of course, of 
more than common mechanical skill, but in a measure 
his is the story of many other men, especially those in 
sedentary pursuits who ind the greatest of all enjoy- 
ments in “ fussing” over 1 car in off hours. It is this 
type of man, no ‘matter what his salary may be, who 
can best afford an automobile, and who, on an income 
hat would seem to most people altogether too 
meager, manages to be a car-owner without the 
slightest hardship. 

The question of “affording” begins with the 
purchase of a car. Many a man has found he could 
not “afford” one and has had regretfully to give up 
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the pastime merely because he has bought wrong. The 
heavy automobile is no car for a man to buy when 
every cent of expense thereafter has to be considered. 
There are cars that can be run inexpensively and cars 
that will be costly in the extreme. The man who 
thinks of this when he is buying and picks out the 
right type of car for a slim purse comes out right 
every time. 

Many manufacturers are now considering just this 
type of customer. He has come to be a big factor in 
the market and has been found quite as worth while 
catering to as his rich money-spending brother. <A 
man like this wants not only a fairly low-priced car to 
start with, but one that can be run at very little cost. 

Such a car, made specifically for the man of moder- 
ate means, not only as regards first cost, but as to 
running, has, for example, one of its prime principles 
that there should not be too much weight on the tires. 
Many men about to buy a car would not give attention 
to this point. The man who has his head about him, 
though, and will make a success of having his own 
car on @ small income, does. It is in ways like this 
that he demonstrates his ability to afford an auto- 
mobile. He has grasped the idea that it is management 
and forethought rather than actual money that makes 
car-owning possible for the man of little means, and 
when he starts out to buy he studies every detail of 
weight and convenience and simplicity of mechanism. 
A car a few pounds lighter than another may mean the 
saving of a number of dollars yearly for him. He buys 
with an eye like a hawk. 

The matter of weight works this way: Tires are 
supposed to be a costly proposition for the automo- 
bilist. So they are for the men with whom it makes 
little difference where their money goes. But in 
actual practice, if a man knows how to do it, the tire 
bill can be cut down to very little indeed. Here is a 
good instance: 

There is one man right in New York City who, two 
years ago, bought one of the smaller light-weight, ‘well- 
advertised cars. The tires for this cost a hundred 
dollars for the four. They are the smallest that are 
made. Probably they would not appeal iny more 
than the car itself to the rich man to whom hundred- 
dollar bills are mere incidents of daily life. But they 
are good tires, and the car provides many pleasant 
rides at a rattling clip. 

These tires are guaranteed for 3,500 miles. But 
this man who really knew how to afford an automobile 


and was an expert at it managed to make them last 
for 6,000 miles. It was near the end of the two years 
before he had to renew them. Now 6,000 miles in two 
years does not represent a lot of touring, but it means 
a good many delightful hours at what this man made 
at very small tire cost per mile. It is men like this 
who can afford machines, for they know how to get 
the best out of them. 

Tires like these could not be used, of course, on the 
heavy cars. Here comes in the judgment of buying 
the economical car—that is, for the man who must per- 
sistently consider ways and means. The man who 
considers finds that there are many other points he 
must look into in an automobile he buys. Some are 
much more simple to take care of than others, some 
allow small repairs to be made more readily. Every 
man drives a car just a little differently. There are a 
thousand and one chances to save money or to waste 
it every mile that is traveled. The shrewd man of 
little means learns the way to favor his ear and pro- 
long its life and lessen the cost of repairs. If it is not 
the first thing he learns, it is very near to it. The 
ordinary automobilist does not realize what savings are 
possible in a year, with care. 

A garage may cost what it will. An ingenious man 
will very likely be able to put up one with his own 
hands at a cost of less than twenty-five dollars. Built 


especially and made a rather sightly building, one 
would probably cost not far from $100. In many 


cases, however, in towns through the country, there is 
some disused stable or other outbuilding that is just 
the thing. However, the garage need not give the 
careful owner much worry. An automobile does not 
need to be elegantly housed. 

Once the machine is bought, there should be 
ending effort to keep expenses down. The owner 
do this by sternly restricting his tours whenever the 
accounts begin to get high. This is simple and re- 
quires only ‘will- -power and firmness. This much is a 
necessity if the automobile is to be a pleasure instead 
of a financial burden. This is where “ affording” 
comes in. The man who runs his ear on this basis can 
always afford one, while he who oversteps can never 
afford this luxury. It all depends upon the man and 
the way he knows how to manage. This is why many 


un- 
can 


clerks to-day are driving their own cars, while far 
more prosperous men sit by and gloomily envy. 


They, too, could alford an automobile, 


but they do 
not know how. 
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Some Innovations and Inventions that are to be Seen in the Newest Types of Automobiles 
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“classes” that bear a certain number 
have no connection with the year in which they are 
marketed. 

Having learned your lesson, approach the next 
manufacturer -_ question him as to the Specifica- 


tions of his “Series XXIV” or “Type ZZ” car and 
you will probably be told that his factory has been 
working for the last six months on the 1913 models, 
that his entire sales force has been busy taking orders 
for next year’s cars during the usual dull fall season, 
and that the opportunity for obtaining a 1913 car in 
the latter part of 1912 is so alluring to purchasers 
that the production end of the organization is work- 
ing night and day throughout the year. He will say 
that an improvement is added to his product as soon 
as the former is perfected, but that he doesn’t think 
it necessary to rename or give a new number to the 
car because of a minor change made during a pro- 
duction season; and he will exhibit as. visible evi- 
dences of disgust over those who have departed from 
the yearly model system in favor of numbers or types 
as did the first man you approached when you men- 
tioned “ 1913 car.” 

It is, perhaps, unfortunate that there is not more 
unanimity among motor-car manufacturers as to the 
proper designation of their latest product. It is a 
dissension, of course, that in no wise affects the 
quality of the cars, but it is difficult for the average 
man to keep such distinctions in mind. He will term 
a car by the year in which it was bought, regardless 
of the fact that it may be dubbed of a certain type 
or series by the maker or that the factories had been 
working on its parts for a full year before it reached 
the market. 

But, regardless of personal opinions as to types, 
series, or yearly models, the automobiles that are now 
being produced are assuredly “new cars,” and no 
manufacturer can take exception to that term. Also, 
regardless of the protestations and good intentions 
of all of the manufacturers who honestly strive to 
keep their product “up to date,” there are many 
changes and improvements to be found in the new 
cars which were not possessed by their cousins of last 
summer. These changes are in no wise radical, for 
nearly all of them have been thoroughly “tried out” 
before in one or more instances, but they mark a trend 
of demand and design that in itself constitutes the 
very essence of the new cars. Take the matter of 
self-starters, for example. These were used with great 
success on probably thirty per cent. of the cars made 
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last year. Consequently this year finds the self- 
starter no innovation, but the fact that it is to be 
used on well over ninety per cent. of the various 
makes of new machines is in itself a most impressive 
indication of the demand of the day. 

It is probably the success of the electric self-starter 
that has made possible the large accessions to the 
ranks of the electrically illuminated cars. The idea 

















The teeth cut in the fly-wheel which engage 
with the gear of an electric motor on a 
popular form of self-starter. This installation 
also furnishes current for the lighting system 


of employing the same electric generating and storage 
outfit for starting the motor, furnishing power to the 


lights, and in some instances supplying current to 
the ignition system, has appealed to designers and 


users alike, and we find that the number of makers 
employing this system has increased several fold over 
last year. Electric lights, however, are not restricted 
to the cars equipped with electric self-starters, for 
compact generating and storage outfits are used on 
many automobiles employing the explosive, pneumatic, 
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or mechanical form of self-starter. It is not to be 
expected that such equipment will be found on the 
cheaper cars, but even these may be provided with 
electric-lighting outfits at but a comparatively small 
advance in price. On one of these the magneto is so 
designed that it can be made to furnish sufficient 
current of the proper type for the operation of head- 
lights, sidelights, and tail lamp without affecting its 
service as the most ‘mportant part of the ignition 
system. 

But the vast increase in the number of electrically 
lighted cars does not canstitute the only feature of 
1913 lighting systems. These have been refined and 
improved until every part of the motor and body can 
be illuminated at the turn of a switch or the pressure 
on a bottom. Gage lights for illuminating the in- 
struments on the dash and “ trouble-hunters ” attached 
tc long, flexible wires have long constituted some of 
the applications of electric-lighting systems, but it 
remained for one ingenious designer to devise a light 
so placed beneath ground glass set in the running- 
board that the step in front of each door of a closed 
car will be brightly illuminated. These lights are 
wired with the separate doors, and electric connection 
is made whenever one or the other is opened. It 
only those who have had occasion to enter or step 
from the brilliantly lighted interior of a modern 
closed car who can realize how dark the ordinary 
step appears in contrast as it lies in the shadow 
of the sill. While this doorstep illumination is not 
necessarily a feature of the majority of 1913 cars, it 
is an example of the refinements and ingenious ap- 
plications to which the modern electric-lighting sys- 
tem is amenable. The control of the various outside 
lights is arranged within easy reach of the driver, 
while the switches for the interior lamps are placed 
where they may be operated conveniently by the oc- 
cupants. Those usually operated from the driver’s 
seat are the pair of headlights, the pair of sidelights, 
the tail lamp, and two or three gage lamps. On some 
cars a miniature switchboard has been installed on 
the steering-post, and from this the ignition system, 
the self-starter, and any individual "light or set of 
lights may be operated by a push on the proper but- 
ton. A pull on this same button will throw off the 
switch and thus stop the car or extinguish any light 
desired. 

About a decade ago the advent of the first four- 
cylinder gasolene automobile engine took the motor- 
ing world “by storm.” It was.a radical change, for 
nearly all of the power plants of those days were one- 
cylinder—and in rare cases two-cylinde r—motors, and 
consequently the three-hundred- -per-cent. increase in 
the number of cylinders was somewhat startling. It 
was not long before all makers were adopting the 
four-cylinder metor. however, and it therefore logically 
seemed but a step to the production of the engine of 
six cylinders. A few years later some hardy makers 
produced “sixes” exclusively, but for several seasons 
the “four” remained as the standard power plant; 
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the “six” was more or less of a luxury, and it was 
only in the expensive cars that it could be found. 
But the public has now become accustomed to “ sixes,” 
and therefore the statement that there will be more 
six-cylinder motors produced this year than there 
were cars of all kinds manufactured in 1910 will 
hardly cause the sensation that was occasioned by 
the appearance of the first “four.” Such figures are 
significant, however, for while in point of numbers the 
“four” will still hold the lead, the number of manu- 
facturers who have finally swung into the “six” line 
this year marks one of the most important eras of the 
automobile industry. Manufacturers who had hither- 
to confined their efforts exclusively to “fours” are 
now producing “sixes”—not as a side line, but as 
leading models, on a par with, if not of greater im- 
portance than, the “fours.” Other concerns which 
produced both types of cars last year are now confining 
their efforts exclusively to the manufacture of “ sixes.” 
And these six-cylinder cars are not all high-priced; 
several manufacturers of expensive “ sixes” have pre- 
sented 1913 with a “ little six ” that is smaller, lighter, 
of less power, and that sells at a lower price than 
docs its big brother and yet is the peer of the best 
four-cylinder automobile of two or three years ago. 

But even such changes do not mark the limit of 
the price reductions that have been made for the 
“six” of 1913. The above-mentioned “little sixes ” 
will sell at from one-half to two-thirds of the price 
of their five and six thousand dollar brothers, but for 
1913 the man to whom $1,500 represents the limit 
of his motor investment can still become tle proud 
possessor of a “six” that would have done credit to 
the $3,000 cars four years ago. These low-priced 
“sixes” are smaller, of course, and of less _horse- 
power than the more expensive machines, but so ef- 
fective and far-reaching have been the refinements of 
the past few years that this new crop of “sixes” can 
easily hold its own with any machines of other 
vintages. 

The substitution of six-cylinder motors for “ fours” 
under the bonnets of many of the cars has resulted in 
lengthening the forward portion of the machine. 
Therefore, to prevent the car from appearing to be 
“all engine” the body has been lengthened in pro- 
portion to the increase in size of the bonnet, with the 
result that machines of longer wheel-bases are in 
vogue among the medium-priced class than was the 
case a season or so ago. ‘This change has increased 
the carrying capacity of many of the cars, or, in cases 
in which this has remained the same, the space al- 
lowed for each eccupant is greater than formerly. In 
some models both comfort and capacity have been 
increased and, in addition, room for the storage of 
extra equipment and luggage for long tours is pro- 
vided. 

But because the increase in “sixes” is one of the 
sensations of the season, let not the motorist think 
that the “fours” have been neglected. These have 
kept pace with the general improvements of the times 
and are to-day better cars than ever. These, too, 
have increased in roominess, power, capacity, and 


comfort, and the provisions for traveling equipment 
show that the modern motor-car is more a touring 
vehicle than ever. Pockets in the sides of the rear 
doors and at the back of the front seat afford ac- 
commodation for flat articles, while provision is made 
for the storage of small necessities in drawers that 
are placed under the seats and may be reached from 
the tonneau. Folding trunk-racks are placed at the 
rear, and, as spare tires are now carried here also, 
the running-boards are left free for the accommoda- 
tion of suit-cases, trunks, and boxes. On some cars 
an extra touring equipment is provided—at additional 
cost, of course—which consists of a dozen or more 
leather-covered boxes and cases, each of which is 


or “gunboat” appearance of the bodies, and as in 
some cars the backs of the seats are scarcely higher 
than the top of the dash and meet the sides in the 
same graceful curve, the ‘smooth side’ effect is more 
in evidence than ever. ‘The endeavor apparent last 
year to keep the running-boards and sides free from 
impedimenta and projections seemed to meet with ap- 
proval on the part of the public, for the majority of 
the new cars carry the spare tires at the rear, place 
the tool and battery boxes and gas-tank under the 
seats or floor boards, and employ invisible hinges and 
concealed inside latches on the doors. 

The closed cars are more comfortable and luxurious 
than ever, and the tendency toward the inclosed 
driver’s section, or “ Pullman front,” design is plainly 
epparent. Attention has been paid to the ventilation 
ot the interior of both compartments, and several in- 
genious devices for this purpose are to be found as 
regular equipment on many of the limousines, coupés, 
and town cars. Convertible bodies have met with 
great success, and it is prohable that many of these 
will be found in use this year by those who can 
afford to purchase this more pretentious type of car. 
These convertible bodies may be so arranged that the 
car to all appearances resembles an ordinary touring 
automobile, but only a few moments are required to 
convert the machine into a limousine with the con- 
ventional glass partition between the driver’s seat 
and the rear compartment and with sliding glass 
windows in the sides and doors. When not in use 
these glass partitions and windows are let down into 
pockets in the sides, doors, and back of the front seat, 
while the top covering is composed of a collapsible 
material that may be folded back out of the way in 
the same manner as the ordinary touring-car top. 

So far as mechanical changes are concerned, the 
new cars are free from innovations. Refinements are 
apparent, such as an increase in the number of motors 
provided with inclosed valve stems, unit power plants 
—which include the motor, clutch, and transmission 





A car with fore-doors and switchboard (attached to the steering- 
post) for the control of the ignition, self-starter, and lighting system 


shaped to fit a certain portion of the body. Some 
of these are placed on the running-boards, others are 
attached to the back of the front seat in the tonneau, 
while still a third set is secured to the inside of the 
doors. Those placed at the rear end of the running- 
boards are shaped to fit the curve of the fenders, and 
each piece is so designed and located that its con- 
tents may be reached withcut the necessity for dis- 
turbing the other boxes or cases. 

In general appearance the new cars are not greatly 
different from their predecessors of 1912. The same 
long, low, straight-line effect is maintained and even 
accentuated by the increase in the length of the wheel- 
base of many of the cars. In fact, it is probable 
that the sides are slightly higher and the backs a bit 
lower than last year. This increases the “ torpedo” 

















Cars fitted with the new left-hand drive, enabling the driver to gage the clearance nicely 
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mounted on a common base—and lubricating systems 
which automatically regulate the oil supply to corre- 
spond to the speed of the motor and the load carried 
by it. Four-speed transmission systems will be found 
on more of the cars than formerly, although the three- 
speed type still retains many adherents who consider 
that the superior flexibility of the six-cylinder motor 
renders a fourth gear unnecessary. 

In considering control the number of designers who 
have entered the “left-hand drive” field cannot be 
overlooked. City traffic conditions and the inadvis- 
ability of alighting from the driver’s seat on the left- 
hand side of the road immediately in front of the 
passing stream of vehicles have long made the left-hand 
drive advisable for town cars and taxicabs, but 1913 
finds this design applied to a large number of touring 
cars. The improvement. of the average country road 
and the elimination of the dangerous ditch at either 
side have made the driver of to-day more interested 
in the space between himself and the vehicle that 
he is passing on his left than in the nearness of his 
wheels to the “gutter,” and consequently there are 
many tourists who prefer to operate their cars from 
the left side. Some of the cars on which the driver’s 
seat is placed at the left are provided with trans- 
mission and emergency brake levers projecting from 
the center, so that these may be operated with the 
right hand. This design possesses the further ad- 
vantage of allowing the driver and his companion to 
alight from or enter the forward compartment at 
either side—provided the spare tires are carried at the 
rear—and also makes no radical change in the method 
of control to which the operator has been accustomed 
when the levers were placed at the right side of the 
right-hand seat. The chief advantage of the left-hand 
drive, however, lies in the fact that it enables the 
driver to alight directly upon the curb, and inasmuch 
as the almost universal use of the self-starter has 
climinated the formerly frequent necessity of stepping 
out to crank the motor right-hand entrance is con- 
sidered by many designers to be sufficient, and such, 
therefore, place the control levers at the left. 

But whether it be a four or six cylinder car, right 
or left hand drive, center or side control, or three 
or four point suspension, the buyer of a new auto- 
mobile may rest assured that he is receiving full 
value for money invested. This holds true this year 
as never before, for, as new manufacturing processes 
are inaugurated, a greater number of parts made 
interchangeable, better materials used, and a more 
general exchange of policies between designers and 
engineers of rival companies comes about, the motor- 
car as a vehicle is bound to be improved. 
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CAR-TROUBLES: HOW TO CURE THEM 


Their Symptoms and their Cure. A Clear and Comprehensive Guide for the Motorist in Trouble on the Road 
BY HAROLD WHITING SLAUSON, M.E. 


The various motor troubles here dealt with are classified alphabetically according to the predominating symptom. 


secutively for each part of the motor. 


Where there are two or more possible causes all are given, together with their remedies. 
thus formed bear a letter preceded by the number indicating the paragraph of which they form a part. 


the text, but reference is made to the paragraph number and letter in which the hint appears. 


I—CLUTCH TROUBLES 
1. Harsh or “ Fierce ”’ 

a. Lack of lubrication (if cone clutch or disk 
clutch running in oil is used), making sur- 
faces dry and resulting in sudden engage- 
ment of the members. Apply castor-oil or 
neat’s-foot oil to surface of leather-faced 
cone clutch and keep parts well oiled there- 
after. Fill casing of disk clutch about one- 
third full of the proper quality of oil. 

b. Surfaces rough, preventing gradual engage- 
ment. “Dress down” cone clutch surface 
or apply new leather. Bevel edges of disks 
with a file to remove “ burrs.” 

2. Operation Difficult 

a. Shafts out of alignment, producing unequal 
pressure at various points of contact and 
thereby forming a wedging action. This 
makes disengagement impossible. Shafts and 
bearings should be aligned by expert. 

6. Spring tension too heavy, requiring strong 
pressure to disengage. Reduce spring ten- 
sion by adjustment provided, but care 
should be taken not to leave spring so weak 
that clutch will slip. 

ce. Surfaces worn in form of grooves or overlap- 
lapping edges which grip the adjoining 

. plates of a disk clutch. Bevel all edges with 
a file. (See 1b above.) 
3. Slips 


a. Leather of cone clutch oil-soaked, preventing 
surfaces from gripping properly. Apply a 
small amount of powdered rosin to leather 
or renew leather. 

b. Surfaces glazed from wear, gummed lubricant, 


or running when plates were dry. If cone 
clutch, renew leather surface. If plate 


clutch, remove disks and clean with gaso- 
lene; or, if deposit is hard, with some 
abrasive such as powdered emery. Drain 
out old oil and replace with fresh. 

ce. Spring weak, preventing friction surfaces from 
being held together with sufficient force. 
Tighten by moving up collar against which 
one end of spring rests, or send to factory 
for heavier spring. 

IIL—ENGINE TROUBLES 
1. Back-firing 
a. Mixture too lean; adjust carburetor. 


“Fuel Troubles,” la.) 
b. Valves leak, allowing force of explosion to pass 


(See 


through intake pipe. Reseat and grind 
valves. 
c. Valves stuck; same effect as above. Caused 


by expansion of rod in guide or by a bent, 


push rod. Remove rod and “dress down ” 
with emery-paper or straighten, as _neces- 
sary. 

d. Valve tappets improperly adjusted, preventing 
valves from returning to full closed posi- 
tion. Turn down tappet nuts so that play 
equal to thickness of a piece of tissue-paper 
is allowed between push rods and tappets. 
Adjustment should be made only when 
valves are in full closed position. 

2. Exhaust-smoking 
a. Excess of oil fed to motor. 

Troubles,” 2b.) 

b. Excess of oil reaches combustion chamber al- 
though proper amount may be fed to other 
portions of motor. (See ‘“ Lubricating 
Troubles, 2a, ec, and d.) 

c. Motor speeded up with no load. Avoid racing 

motor unnecessarily. 

. Quality of oil used in cylinders poor. Use 
only oil of grade and make recommended 
by manufacturers of car. 

3. Explosions Occur Irregularly 
a. Batteries or magneto weak. Test with pocket 

ammeter and renew, recharge, or have field 
strengthened. (See “Ignition Troubles,” 2a, 
7a, 8a.) 

b. Connection loose. 


(See “ Lubricating 


is 


Tighten all terminals and 
binding-posts. Look for broken soldered 
joints. See that all electrical connections 
are bright and free from grease and dirt. 

c. Intake valves or pipe leak. Grind valves or 
repack joints. 

d. Mixture rich; will make explosions weak and 
“regularly intermittent.” Adjust carburetor. 
(See “ Carburetor Troubles,” 5a and b.) 

. Piston ring broken; will allow portions of 
oharge to escape before ignition. Employ 
expert to remove piston of offending cylinder 
and fit new ring. 

. Pre-ignition. Carbon or soot collected on 
piston and in cylinder head. This becomes 
incandescent from heat and ignites charge 
before occurrence of spark. Pour kerosene 
into spark-plug opening, or remove cylinder 
and scrape interior surfaces thoroughly. 

g. Short circuit in ignition system. Examine 
insulation of all wires, especially those lead- 
ing from coil to spark-plugs. Look for leaks 
on grease or oil soaked wires. See that dry 
batteries do not rest on any bolt or other 
metal portions of car. 
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h. Timer commutator or brushes worn; may 
cause imperfect connections at high speeds. 
Remove brushes and commutator, dress 
down, and increase tension of brush-holder 
springs to aliow for decreased diameter of 
commutator. 

4. Water in gasolene; will produce intermittent 
skipping. To detect see “ Fuel Troubles,” 
7b. When tank is empty refill only with 
fuel obtained at reliable garage or supply- 
station. Strain all gasolene through chamois, 

4. Explosions in Muffler 

a. Ignition failure, allowing unexploded charge 
to pass into muffler, where it is ignited by 
hot exhaust gases from other cylinders. 
Examine plugs for occurrence of spark at 
proper time. (See “Ignition Troubles,” 8a 
and b.) 

6. Switch thrown off when motor is speeded up, 
allowing fresh charges to pass into hot 
muffler before engine “dies down.” Throttle 
down before spark is turned off. 

ce. Valves leak, permitting portion of charge to 
escape into exhaust pipe and thence to 
muffler before ignition occurs in cylinder. 
Grind valves. 

5. Inflexibility 

a. Carburetor improperly adjusted, preventing 
correct mixtures at high or low speeds. 
Adjust needle valve or auxiliary air valve. 
(See “ Fuel Troubles,” 2a.) 

b. Fuel of poor quality, preventing vaporization 
from taking place at certain speeds. 

6. Knocking 

a. Bearing at crank shaft or wrist-pin end of 

connecting rod loose; such a knock will be 


apparent at all speeds of the motor. 
Cylinder must be removed and_ bearing 


tightened by competent mechanie. 

6. Mixture too rich. Adjust carburetor. 

ce. Spark advanced too far for speed of motor, 
allowing explosion to occur before piston 
has reached upper end of stroke. Retard 
spark or speed up motor; motor capable of 
greater spark advance at high speeds than 
at low. 

7. Overheating 
a, Circulating system clogged; sufficient water 

cannot reach jackets or cooling surfaces of 
radiator. (See VI., la b, and e.) 

6. Fan belt slips, preventing proper rotation of 
fan and thereby reducing amount of air 
drawn through radiator. (See ‘“ Cooling 
System Troubles,” 4e.) 

ce. Fan blades bent, interfering with air-drawing 

capacity cf fan. (See “Cooling System 

Troubles,” 4f.) 

. Mixture too rich, forming a_ slow-burning 
charge that exposes a large part of the 
cylinder walls to the flame as the piston 
descends. Close needle valve of carburetor 
slightly. 

. Radiator empty, furnishing no medium for 
transferring heat from cylinders to air. 
Fill radiator and search for leak, although 
water may have boiled away. 

. Oil supply to cylinders insufficient, increasing 
friction between piston and cylinder walls 
and also losing advantage of oil as a heat- 
removing medium. Fill erank case or in- 
crease supply of oil to connecting rods and 
cylinders. 

g. Running continuously on low gear, making 
motor run at high speeds with consequent 
increased number of explosions, although 
travel of car and consequent rush of air 
through the radiator is slow. Keep radiator 
filled; use plenty of oil. 

. Spark retarded, preventing occurrence of ex- 
plosion until large surface of cylinder walls 
has been uncovered by piston in its down- 
ward travel. Advance spark to center. 

8. Power Continuous, but Irregular in Strength 
a. Fuel of poor quality, resulting in uneven mix- 

tures fed to cylinders. Test fuel with hy- 
drometer, or buy only that known to be of 
good quality. 

6. Fuel pipe clogged, allowing gasolene to be fed 
to carburetor in varying quantities. Take 
apart and clean with kerosene. 

c. Load unevenly applied, as in a slipping clutch. 
(See “Clutch Troubles,” 3a, b, and e.) 

d. Pressure line (if pressure feed is used) to fuel- 
tank clogged by carbon or other impurity, 
preventing regular application of sufficient 
pressure to force fuel to level of carburetor. 
Remove pressure pipe line; clean out with 
kerosene; make certain that all openings 
are free from obstructions before replace- 
ment. 

9. Power Ceases Suddenly 
a. Broken electrical connection or burned-out coil 

if no more explosions occur. Search for 
broken wire or terminal. Have coil tested 
for broken interior winding. 

b. Coil sticks if “skip” is only temporary but 
recurring. Spark cannot occur at plugs 
when vibrator of coil does not operate be- 
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These also numbered con-. 
The sub-classifications 


Remedies for symptoms are not repeated in 


are 


tween its magnet and platinum point. (See 

“Tgnition System Troubles,” 2a, b, ¢, and d.) 

ce. Current supply weak. Renew or recharge bat- 

teries or have field of magneto strengthened. 

10. Starting Difficult (assuming motor apparently 

ran well previously ) 

a. Carburetor adjusted for weak mixture suitable 

only for high speeds. Close “ butterfly ” 
valve or open needle valve slightly. 

« Fuel of low grade used, making vaporization 


i~a 


difficult unti! motor is once _ started. 
“Prime” each cylinder with gasolene 


through pet cock or spark-plug opening. 
Piston rings worn or broken, allowing escape 
of compression, under which condition the 
charge is not so susceptible to ignition. 
(See “ Engine Troubles,” 3e.) 
. Switch thrown on magneto instead of on bat- 


> 
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tery, preventing formation of sufficient 
ignition current until motor is whirled 


rapidly in erder to impart high enough speed 
to armature of magneto. Throw switch to 
batteries or leave on magneto and open re- 
lief cocks so that motor may be “ whirled ” 
rapidly. 

e. Valves stuck or dirty, allowing escape of com- 
pression. (See “ Engine Troubles,” 10c, and 
** Engine Troubles,” -1b and ec.) 

f. Weather cold, preventing sufficiently rapid 
vaporization of fuel in carburetor. Prime 
evlinders (see “ Engine Troubles,” 10b) and 
apply hot-water-soaked cloths around float 
chamber of carburetor to facilitate evapora- 
tion. If hot-air or hot-water connection is 
supplied on carburetor, open so that float 
chamber will be warmed at first explosions. 

Stopping Difficult 

a. Carbon deposit on piston or cylinder head, 
forming points which become incandescent 
from heat of previous explosions and ignite 
mixture without necessity of spark. 

b. Oil supply to motor insufficient, causing in- 
terior parts to become unduly heated, with 
same result as above. Stop motor by shut- 
ting off gasolene supply entirely. (See 
“Lubricating System Troubles,” la and b.) 

ce. Overheating from defect in cooling system or 
continued running on low gear. (See “ En- 
gine Troubles, 7a, b, ce, d, e, f, g, and h.) 

Stopping Suddenly and Unexpectedly 

a. Broken electrical connection if explosions cease 
suddenly and motor “dies down” of its own 
accord. 

b. Overheated pistons or rings, causing piston to 
“seize” suddenly. This trouble will arise 
from defect in cooling system or lack of 
sufficient cylinder lubrication. 

13. Turning (or Cranking) Difficult (or Impos- 

sible) 
a. Bearing or piston seized through lack of lubri- 
cation when motor was run previously. 
b. Oil gummed in pistons and bearings due to use 
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of too heavy lubricant or cold weather. 
Loosen with kerosene poured in through 


spark-plug openings and work with crank 
until operation is free. 

e. Transmission not in neutral, causing operator 
to propel car as he cranks motor. A danger- 
ous condition, for if motor “catches on the 
spark” the car will move suddenly under 
its own power. 


III.—_FUEL TROUBLES 


1. Back-firing through Carburetor 

a. Carburetor adjusted for weak mixture at low 
speeds, thus permitting ignition when inlet 
valves are stiil open. Open needle valve to 
allow passage of more fuel or close auxiliary 
air valve. 

b. Gasolene contains water or other impurities, 
forming a weak mixture. Strain all fuel 
through chamois before filling tank. 

2. Flexibility of Control Lacking 

a. Carburetor improperly adjusted, allowing of 
too weak mixtures at low speeds and too 
rich mixtures at high speeds of motor. Ad- 
just needle valve to give sufficient fuel at 
low speeds of motor and then set auxiliary 
air spring so that irregular running does not 
occur at high speeds. 

b. Fuel of low grade or filled with impurities, 
preventing sufficient vaporization at low 
speeds. 

ce. Throttle throw limited, preventing proper re- 
striction or enlargement of the intake pipe 
to permit of desired range of speeds. Adjust 
set screw to allow of further closing of 
throttle, or bend or lengthen rods from 
throttle lever to permit of sufficient “ play.” 

3. Joints of Pipes or Carburetor Leak 

a. Packing in “stuffing boxes” worn or broken. 
Repack. If ground joints are used remove, 
clean, and polish bright and replace, making 
certain that all surfaces are in perfect con- 
tact before nuts are tightened. 

. Leak of Gasolene from Carburetor (Flooded) 

a. Float set too high on stem, allowing chamber 








to overflow before controlling valve is closed. 
Set float down on stem if such regulation 
is provided, or bend arm down slightly so 
that valve will close before fuel reaches 
overflowing level. 

b. Float soaked (if of cork) or leaks (if of 
metal), causing float to be heavier than 
formerly and thus rest lower in the gaso- 
lene so that controlling valve will not be 
closed when proper level is reached. Dry 
cork float in oven and coat with shellac. 
Plunge leaking metal float in hot water to 
facilitate evaporation of gasolene contained 
therein and solder leak. 

c. Foreign matter resting under gasolene valve, 
thus preventing perfect seating of the valve 
and checking of the flow. Drain float 
chamber, but if this does not carry away 
the foreign matter remove valve and clean 
valve and seat. 

5. Mixture Rich 

a. Auxiliary air valve too far closed, cutting off 
proper proportion of air to gasolene and 
resulting in irregular running, especially on 
high speeds. Open air valve until proper 
running occurs at high speeds of the motor. 

b. Needle valve open too wide, giving too much 
gasolene vapor for the proportion of air 
sucked in by motor. Close needle valve 
until motor runs properly on low speed. 

6. “Starving.” (Inability to obtain sufficient fuel, 
regardless of position of needle valve.) 

a. Float too low on stem, causing closing of con- 
trol valve before proper level of gasolene in 
chamber has been reached. Raise float on 
stem if this adjustment is provided. Other- 
wise bend arm so that float does not operate 
gasolene valve so soon. 

b. Obstruction in feed line, preventing sufficient 
flow of gasolene. Empty tank, disconnect 
pipe, and blow through all parts. Remove 
gasolene strainer and clean. 

c. Obstruction in pressure line (if pressure feed 
type is employed), preventing formation of 
sufficient pressure to force gasolene to car- 
buretor. Remove pressure line; clean with 
kerosene; examine check valve for accumu- 

; lation of carbon. 

d. Tank cap leaks (if pressure feed type is em- 
ployed), allowing escape of pressure that 
should be stored for forcing fuel up to car- 
buretor. Screw cap down tighter or instal 
new washer or packing to insure tight joint 
between it and tank. 

e. Tank cap screwed down too tight or vent hole 
stopped (if gravity fuel feed system is em- 
ployed), preventing entrance of air to re- 
place gasolene fed to carburetor. Loosen 
cap slightly to allow entrance of air so that 
pressure can be equalized, or free obstruction 
in vent hole. 

7. Water in Fuel, Fuel Tank, or Carburetor 

a. Condensation in fuel tank caused by cold gaso- 
lene being poured into warm tank. Not 
generally serious, but may account for pres- 
ence of a few drops of water in otherwise 
pure gasolene. 

b. Impure fuel not properly refined or handled. 
Buy gasolene only of reputable supply- 
house or test with hydrometer to determine 
specific gravity. ‘The presence of water in 
gasolene may be determined by drawing fuel 
from the bottom of the tank into a small 
cup. The water is heavier and will remain 
in the bottom. If the contents of the cup 
are spread over a level surface the gaso- 
lene will distribute itself rapidly, while the 
water will remain in separate and plainly 
apparent globules. 


IV.—IGNITION SYSTEM TROUBLES 


1. Coil Buzzes, but no Spark Formed 

a. Short circuit in secondary (not in primary), 
allowing high tension to reach motor with- 
out passing through spark-plugs. Keep 
high-tension wiring away from metal parts 
until leak is discovered and repaired. 

b. Winding (secondary) of coil burned out, al- 
lowing current to pass from battery, but 
breaking passage of high-tension current. 
Send coil to maker for examination and re- 
pairs or replacement. 

2. Coil Sticks- 

a. Batteries or magneto weak. Test former with 
pocket ammeter. Amperes should show 
above six. Storage battery should be kept 
filled with distilled water to a level above 
the tops of the plates. 

b. Platinum contact points pitted by excessive 
sparking. Strike the platinum point on the 
vibrator and that on the set-screw with a 
light hammer until the ‘surfaces are level 
and then smooth down with a piece of emery- 
paper. 

c. Vibrator set too stiff, requiring high current 
consumption for its operation. Loosen ten- 
sion of vibrator until buzz, while pronounced, 
is not as “heavy ” as formerly. The buzz 
should remain at same pitch as long as 
current is turned on. 

d. Vibrator spaced too far from magnet of coil, 
requiring high current consumption. Set 
down vibrator by means of contact screw 
until distance between vibrator and magnet 
of coil is about one thirty-second of an inch. 
teduce tension on vibrator correspondingly, 
as otherwise setting the vibrator down will 
increase its stiffness of action. 

8. Coil Stiff 

a. Tension screw set too tight. 

b. Vibrator set too far from magnet of coil. 
above.) 


4, Current Consumption High 


(See above.) 
(See 
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a. Coil stiff; requiring high current consumption 
to operate vibrator. (See 2c above.) 

b. Leak in insulation of wiring, allowing current 
to flow when contact is not made. Examine 
carefully; renew old wires. Cover wiring 
exposed to grease and oil with coat of 
shellac. Use insulating tape wherever cov- 
ered wire comes in contact with metal part. 

c. Vibrator set too high, requiring excess of 
current to operate. (See 2d above.) 

5. Current Leaks and Jumps through Insulation 

a. Insulation disintegrated. Caused by exposure 
to oil, grease, or gasolene.. (See 4b above.) 

b. Insulation worn. If caused. by excessive use, 
renew wiring. If caused by local rubbing 
against a part of the motor, tie wiring away 
from contact with metal portions, and use 
insulating tape freely at rubbed parts. 

c. Wiring or insulation small for current; analo- 
gous to use of too small and light rubber 
hose for high-pressure stream of water. 
Current will leak through insulation. Use 
larger wire and heavier covering. 

6. Magneto will not run Motor at low Speeds 

a, Circuit-breaker of magneto set too far ahead, 
thus producing strongest spark when timer 
is advanced and causing retarded spark to 
be too weak for operation of motor. Set 
circuit-breaker back on its shaft slightly. 

b. Fields of magneto too weak to generate current 
at low speeds. Send magneto to factory, 
where fields can be strengthened. 

c. Spark-plug points too far apart, producing @ 
high resistance that cannot be overcome by 
the weak current generated at low* speeds. 
Bring points closer together so that about 
one-thirty-second of an inch separates elec- 
trodes. Use gauge for setting spark gap 
properly in magneto plugs, as these require 
more delicate adjustment than do those 
using current from battery. 

7. Spark Absent 

a. Batteries weak so that sufficient current is not 
produced to operate coil. 

b. Short circuit in wiring, forming “ short-cut” 
return to battery or magneto without pass- 
ing through plug. This short circuit may 
be in| the plug which may have become 
fouled with carbon or soot. (See 10a, b, 
and ¢ below.) 

ce. Wiring broken; preventing flow of current. 

8. Spark in Air when plug is placed on cylinder 
head, but none in cylinder 

a. Batteries weak. The resistance to the passage 
of the spark is much higher in the com- 
pressed mixture of the cylinder than is the 
case at atmospheric pressure. 

b. Spark-plug gap too wide. (See 8a above.) 
Bring spark-plug electrodes closer together. 

9. Spark Intermittent 

a. Batteries or magneto weak. 
above.) 

b. Coil sticks. . (See 2a, b, e, d above.) 

ce. Oil reaches spark-plug at intervals, forming 
short circuit which is alternately burned off 
and replaced by fresh excess lubricant. Re- 
duce amount of oil fed to cylinder. (See 
“Lubricating Troubles,” 2a, b, ce, and d.) 

d. Timer commutator dirty, forming occasional 
poor contact. Remove old oil and clean 
with gasolene. 

e. Timer commutator worn, preventing regular 
perfect electrical contact. Remove com- 
mutator and “dress down.” Particles of 
copper from the commutator and_ brushes 
may have collected in the timer, thus form- 
ing a short circuit. Clean. (See 9d above.) 

10. Spark-plugs Fouled or Sooted 

a. Lubrication of cylinder excessive, allowing 
large amount of oil to reach plug, where 
it becomes burned by the heat of the ex- 
plosions and forms carbon. Reduce oil 
supply to cylinders. 

b. Lubrication of cylinder poor in quality, the oil 
used forming a large carbon deposit when 
burned. Use only that grade and weight of 
oil recommended by makers of the car, 

c. Mixture of gasolene and air improperly pro- 
portioned, resulting in a charge that when 
burned leaves a sooty residue. (See “ Fuel 
Troubles,” 5a and 5b.) 

11. Spark Weak 

a. Batteries weak. 

b. Spark gap in plug too wide, preventing forma- 
tion of “fat” concentrated spark. Bring 
points closer together until space of about 
one-thirty-second of an inch intervenes, 


“ec 


(See 2a, 7a, 8a 


V.—LUBRICATING SYSTEM TROUBLES 


1. Distribution Uneven. (Some parts receiving ex- 
cess and others insufficient supply.) 

a. Adjustment of sight feeds improper (if force 
feed with individual lead and sight feed to 
each part is used). Turn adjusting nut on 
top of each sight feed until proper quantity 
is received by each lead. 

b. Stoppage in pipes of portions receiving insuf- 
ficient supply (if general circulating system 
is employed). Remove leads and clean with 
kerosene. Remove strainer and clean. Re- 
fill with fresh, clean oil. 

2. Excess Fed to Cylinders (causing dense clouds 
of smoke at exhaust) 

a. Baffle plates between crank case and base of 
evlinder opening out of place (if splash 
system is employed for piston lubrication). 
Baffle plates should fill all of openings except 
that required for swing of connecting rod. 

b. Excess oil fed to crank case (if force feed 
splash system is used without baffle plates). 
The oil is splashed on the piston by the dip 
of the crank and connecting rod and is thus 
carried to cylinder walls. If too much is 
carried up it will reach combustion chamber 
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and burn. Reduce supply to crank case of 
offending cylinder. 

ce. Oil ring on piston broken or loose, allowing oil 
splashed on piston to be carried high up on 
cylinder walls, where it will burn. Employ 
expert to renew or refit ring. 

d. Trough raised too high (if system employing 
tilting trough for regulating dip of connect- 
ing rod is used), causing an excessive 
“splash” at each dip of the connecting rod. 
Lower trough by means of adjustment 
located on motor or on dash. If this is 
operated in connection with throttle, change 
rods so that troughs will be tilted lower for 
all positions of throttle lever. 


Note.—The above directions are given on the as- 
sumption that the proper grade of lubricant is used 
in the motor. 


3. Leaking 

a. Gaskets placed between all flat oil-retaining 
surfaces and covers broken, lose, or worn. 
Tighten in latter case; or remove parts, 
scrape off old gasket, clean with gasolene, 
and set new gasket in place. 

b. Ground joints (used at pipe connections of oil 
leads) worn. Remove offending oil leads; 
clean surfaces of joint; grind smooth with 
emery-paper. 

ce. Packing in stuffing-boxes worn. Loosen nut of 
stuffing-box, remove packing, and replace 
with fresh. 


VI.—WATER-COOLING SYSTEM TROUBLES 


1. Clogged 

a. Deposit accumulated in radiator and pipes from 
continued use of “hard” water. Drain out 
system and use dissolving chemical recom- 
mended by manufacturers of car. 

b. Sediment or other foreign matter in water. 
Drain out and flush system with hose at- 
tached to city water system. Strain all 
water that is not absolutely clear. . 

c. Tubes, vanes, or pipes of radiator broken, bent, 
or collapsed, preventing flow of water 
through system. Employ expert to repair 
broken tubes. 

2. Frozen (when temperature is below thirty-two de- 
grees Fahrenheit) 

a. Lack of anti-freezing solution in water. Use 
alcohol, glycerine, or other mixture as recom- 
mended by manufacturer to reduce freezing- 
point of cooling medium. 

6. Lack of protection when motor is idle, allow- 
ing rapid cooling of circuJating water. 
Throw heavy lap robe over radiator as soon 
as motor is stopped in order to retain the 
heat. 

c. Motor idle too long. If car is standing still 
and no anti-freezing solution is used, motor 
should be started occasionally to reheat 
cooled water. 


Note—A frozen circulating system may crack a 
cylinder or it may damage only one of the water-pipes, 
the pump, or the radiator. The latter damages may 
sometimes be repaired by a good tinsmith. 


3. Leaking 

a. Pump or pipes. Repack stuffing-boxes. 

b. Radiator. Have examined, repaired, and tested 
by competent tinsmith. Makeshifts are un- 
satisfactory; solder or new tubes or vanes 
only can be used. 

ce. Steam formed in radiator, causing water to 
boil over. (See “ Engine Troubles,” 7g.) 

4, Overheating 

a. Carbon in cylinders, increasing thickness of 
walls and thereby interfering with transfer 
of heat to water. (See “Ignition System 
Troubles,” 10a, b, and ec.) 

b. Circulation through only portion of radiator, 
reducing amount of cooling surface over 
which hot water is passed. Evidenced by 
feeling of radiator, portion of which is hot 
and rest cold. Cold portion of radiator in- 
dicates lack of circulation there. (See la, b, 
and ¢ above.) 

ec. Circulating system clogged. 
above.) 

d, Deposits on interior of pipes and tubes of cir- 
culating system, preventing sufficiently rapid 
transfer of heat, although apparently not 
interfering with proper circulation of water. 
(See la above.) 

e. Fan belt slips, preventing sufficient suction of 
air through radiator to carry off heat from 
cooling water. Tighten by means of increas- 
ing distance between pulleys or whatever 
other adjustment is provided. If none is 
found, shorten belt slightly. 

f. Fan blades bent, reducing efficiency of suction 
of fan. Twist offending blades to shape uni- 
form with the others. 

g. Radiator empty, caused by leak; rapid evapora- 
tion due to boiling or rapid evaporation of 
alcoho: used as an anti-freezing mixture. 

h. Running on low gear, resulting in high speed 
of motor with attendant low speed of car. 
“Coast” car when possible with spark 
turned off in order to allow cool air to be 
sucked into cylinders. Avoid continued low- 
gear running. 

5. Temperature of Motor too low when Running 

a. Air too cold, allowing circulating water to 
give up too much heat and keeping tempera- 
ture of motor lower than that for which it 
is designed to deliver its highest efficiency. 
Place sheet of cardboard or leather flap over 
a third or a half of the radiator to reduce 
the surface through which the cold air may 
pass. This is a trouble encountered only 
during the coldest midwinter weather. 


(See la, b, and ¢ 
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noe UXURIOUS, clean, and dainty,” 
38 proclaimed the advertisement for 
which somebody had “ loosened up ” 
to the tune of several thousand 
> dollars. 

Mrs. Jones admired its superb 
art and typography through her 
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Sexe S53 lorgnette, sighed deeply, and then 
Oe3zA. “oY ventured to say to her very prac- 


tical husband: ‘‘ Really, dear, I wouldn’t wonder that 
this car here is what we’d like. It’s really beautiful.” 

“The hand that rocks the cradle runs the ranch,” 
quoted Mr. Jones. “Go look at it.” 

“T shall,” said Mrs. Jones; “the local dealer’s 
name is printed down at the bottom. He'll be easy 
to find.” 

“ By the way, Margaret,” said Jones, at the break- 
fast-table next morning, “you know, if you really 
like that car you spoke of, close up with the chap, 
whoever he is, and ’phone me. I'll send a check right 

















“T’m a salesman,” says the feet 


down. I like quick action. Three thousand is lots of 
money, but hanging fire won’t shrink it any.” 

“T think I'll buy it,” remarked Mrs. Jones—* that 
is, if it lives up to my expectations.” And right there 
is where good advertising had reached its limit of 
efficiency. Advertising cannot write a check. That is 
the result of salesmanship. 


Mrs. Jones arrives. 

She opens the big door to the salesroom with dainty 
cireumspection. She anticipates a blaze of bright 
nickel and ebony, with here and there an alert sales- 
man stepping nimbly about among indoor palms. In- 
stead of which she sees a dirty, dimly lighted interior. 

On the neglected tile floor, oil stands in small, 
threatening puddles. 

She pulls her skirts out of the danger zone. Her 
searching eyes cast about timidly. She is just about 
to beat a retreat when she sees the greasy soles of 
two feet protruding from beneath an old “used” 
motor-car. 

“Pardon me,” she ventures. Her remark is di- 
rected to the prone gentleman who seemed to be gam- 
boling silently in grease. “Can you direct me to a 
salesman ?” 

There comes a grunt, and two sharp raps of a 
hammer on metal. 

“T’m a salesman, sometimes,” says feet. “ What 
can I do for you?” 

“J—I beg your pardon. You handle the Eliza- 
bethan Electric, I believe. May I look at it, please?” 

“There it is, over to your right—hop to it, kiddo,” 
and the little monologue is concluded by another 
couple of sharp raps. 

In the mean time, modest and refined little Mrs. 
Jones has managed to find the door. 

That night at dinner husband asked her if she 
bought the car. 

“Yes,” she replied, “but not the one I was talking 
about last evening. I found another much more—I 
mean, I found a gentleman who showed me another 
car, I like him better than the pair of feet who 
represented the Elizabethan.” 


In the making of any product, the need of real 
salesmanship increases in exact ratio to the speed 
with which your product is ceasing to be a monopoly. 
In other words, if you are making a commodity such 
as no one else is making, and for which there is a 
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demand, the publie will buy it voluntarily—you will 
not be compelled to sell it. As others begin encroach- 
ing on your field and the prospective user finds a 
choice possible between your product and other 
similar and competitive products, you find yourself 
face to face with the problem of convincing the user 
that your product is preferable. At this point the 
need of salesmanship begins. The moment the first 
motor-car demonstrated: its ability to get about on its 
own power a new industry was born—an industry 
which in speedy development and magnitude was to 
surpass any industry in all commercial history. 

The growth of the motor-car industry has been 
spectacular because it found its development in the 
fundamental need of the human race to get about 
quickly and easily. Until this moment, no vehicle 
filled the requirements. The ox-cart had been slow. 
The steamship and the locomotive could serve human- 
ity only within certain mechanical limitations. The 
horse was a thing of muscle, and muscles grow tired. 
Here was a thing that ran where you steered it, and 
as long as you fed it fuel. It promised a longer hour 
and a shorter mile—it promised to widen our zone of 
possibility, to bring us closer to our desires with 
greater despatch than had heretofore been possible. 
It promised to move mankind one peg nearer the 
fulfilment of its craving for omnipresence, which is a 
fundamental need of the human heart. Mankind in- 
stantly recognized what the motor-car had to offer, 
and the howl for “immediate shipment” was 
deafening. 

It mattered little what the car was like, so long 
as it moved on its own power. 

Now it is all different. 

Every man with a hammer, a line of credit, and an 
ambition, it seems, has gone into the business of 
manufacturing motor-cars. And the surprising thing 
about it is that most of this hysterically conceived 
and conservatively executed product represents a 
pretty good value. The time was, and not long since, 
when there were ten buyers for every motor-car built. 
Now there are ten motor-cars for every prospect that 
clever advertising can dig up; meaning that the 
fellow who gets the order will have to bleach the 
cigarette stain from his fingers and cram up on 
scientific salesmanship. 

The great army of unemployed theorists have 
thrown a scare into us common mortals with that ter- 
rible term “scientific salesmanship.” Such a phrase, 
wherever you find it, is usually the makeshift of the 
academic devil-fish who throws out a spume of inky 
ambiguity under cover of which he proposes to make 
his mental “ get-away.” 

Scientific salesmanship simply means getting the 
erder at the regular profit. There is nothing diffi- 
tult about scientific salesmanship. It is as easy as 
ringing an electric door-bell—after you find the but- 
ton. And once you have mastered its very simple 
principles you can “ write them regularly ” every day. 

Three things are essential to scientifie salesman- 
ship. These three things are: A thoroughly good 
produce; a thoroughly good understanding of that 
product in all its details; and the simple act of tell- 
ing the unvarnished truth about that product to the 
right person at the right time. 

“Real salesmanship,” says the theorist, “ demands 
enthusiasm, clean approach, conclusive logic, forceful 
personality, and the ability to present a _ strong 
closing argument. Furthermore, it implies a funda- 
mental knowledge of human nature: the occult power, 
as it were, to grasp the subtleties of mood and man- 
nerism, of harkening to the warning arch of the 
brow, the sharp mouth line, the evidences of dis- 
pleasure. Real salesmanship ability is the outgrowth 
of painstaking attention to the laws of psychology. 
economics, the personal equation, the principles of 
supply and demand.” 

Well—real salesmanship is all that, and more; or 
the point is, such obscure twaddle gives the hungry 
mind no food. 

Real salesmanship is truth, that is all, and truth 
is the biggest, broadest, and simplest word in the 
dictionary. 

As applied to real salesmanship, truth means con- 
viction, preparedness, and the manhood to push your 
convictions to a conclusion. 

Let’s take up the rhetorical theorist and tell the 
public what he means. Let us assume that you want 
to be an automobile salesman. You have scented 
gasolene, and caught the idea that big things lie in 
it. All right. Follow our definition and see where 
it lands you. 

First, get a really good product and learn it “ by 
heart.” Know every advantage it offers. What hap- 
pens? When you have learned the facts about any 
good thing, you automatically get enthusiastic and 
ambitious to convert others to your newly found gos- 
pel. You believe what you say, and you say what you 
believe. That’s conviction. You can tell the truth 
about your product safely, for it is good and the truth 
is in its favor. No man can tell the truth without 
convincing his hearers that he is telling the truth. 

If you know a good motor-car, from radiator to rear 
axle, well enough to tell the whole truth about it, 
all the expert professional salesmen, so called, in the 
world can’t outsell you. You do not have to study 
moods in your prospect, you make his moods for him. 

Furthermore, the knowledge that you represent a 
good motor-car engenders pride. Pride takes care of 
your personal behavior and appearance and address. 
You can’t go wrong in these simple essentials, be- 
cause you are ashamed not to be clean and manly and 
pleasing. Back in feudal days they used to say that 
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“a bumpkin cannot serve a king without becoming 
courtly.” So with your salesman. If he carries a 
fitting proposition on a silver salver to his majesty, 
King Public Opinion, he lives up to his task, and it 
doesn’t take a haberdasher to tell him that he needs 
clean linen—his job tells him that. 

The point is that your theorist has only grazed the 
edge of a great principle—he has not comprehended 
it, grappled with it and put his brand on it. I would 
say to the salesman: “ You may have been bewildered 
by the phrases of the theoretic sales authority. If his 
lingo has bothered you—forget it. It is better for- 
gotten, anyhow. 

“The thing for you to remember is that on the 
salesman the whole future success of the motor-car 
industry now hinges. and that you yourself can be a 
salesman if you go about it simply, instead of 
academically. 

“ Don’t forget the three essentials: a good product, 
a full knowledge of that product, and then a truthful 
statement of what you know about that product. 
This is real salesmanship—and it’s absolutely all 
there is to real salesmanship. This definition covers 
and implies all the vague generalities that the 
theorist has reveled in.” 

To the manufacturers of motor-cars who propose to 
succeed—meaning all of you: “You have adopted 
efficiency engineering. You have perfected a product 
at the cost of billions. You have spent another 
billion in type and printer’s ink and expensive copy- 
men. You have keyed the prospect up to the buying 
point—and then, alas, too often, when the prospect 
brings his money to your door, you send a greasy, 
half-baked foundry graduate out to meet him. Give 
proper attention to your production—that’s business. 
But see that the thing on which your production de- 
pends is not a thread, but a capable steel cable—a 
salesman with truth in his eye, an intelligent indi- 
vidual who can look the world full in the face and 
say, ‘Yes, this is the thing advertised. I can tell you 
about it.’” 

A great department-store merchant evolved a great 
idea. He dreamed that he could sell a certain kind 
of very good soap at a certain price and in a certain 
way, and make a million profit. He set expensive ex- 
perts to work building a plan. When the plan was 
complete it represented a superb pyramid—but the 
pyramid was"upside down and its apex rested on the 
head of four-dollars-a-week-Lizzie, the salesgirl. It 
fell down. It deserved to fall down. Any plan 
which is upside down deserves to fall. 

So with the sale of the automobile. If your life 
were at stake, would you leave your case to a green 
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lawyer at whom the jury laughed, or would you say 
to a man of power: “I am innocent. Study all the 
facts. ‘Tell the jury the truth”? How similar is the 
matter of selling a practically invaluable product— 
your motor-car output! Don’t underestimate the 
importance of the man on the floor. He is your only 
possible point of contact between you and the man 
who buys. The day of the order-taker is gone. 
Motor-cars from this minute on are to be sold—not 
bought. 

And, in passing, remember that only the really good 
motor-car is going to survive, because it is the only 
sort that the man on the floor can safely tell the 
truth about. 
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ROOT AT Winkietop had been forbidden 
33 the house was a matter of common 
gossip, and the worst feature of the 
case was the great quantity of sym- 
“@ pathy lavished upon him by his 
\) fellow-men everywhere. Sympathy 
) is a fine thing for one man to extend 
5 to another, but, like good advice and 
other commodities on which the 
market is long, it is considered more blessed to give 
than to receive. The ordinary manly man hates to 
hecome the object thereof himself, and it was far 
from pleasing to Winkletop to find himself in such a 
position that everybody who knew anything about 
his romantic attachment to Molly Wilder could and 
did refer to him as “poor Tommy!” As a lover 
Winkletop did not care a rap whether all the world 
loved him or not, so long as he felt assured, away down 
in the depths of his heart, that Colonel Wilder’s 
daughter did, and the assumption of the general run 
of people that he was down and out forever, as far as 
Molly was concerned, just because her father had for- 
bidden him ever again to darken the doors of the 
Wilder mansion, galled him not a little. Winkletop 
had never been known exactly as a quitter in the face 
of difficulties. Indeed, the truth was quite the re- 
verse. Without being what you would call a quarrel- 
some person in-any respect, he had always rather en- 
joyed than feared or avoided opposition. To gain 
the stars by merely sending up his card on a silver 
salver to the chosen planet, to be told “ please to walk 
up” later, was never his idea of reaching the heights 
in a satisfactory fashion. He preferred the per aspera 
route, and more than once when the road to a certain 
objective point lay clear and open before him he had 
chosen the more thorny pathway thither simply for 
the pleasure it gave him to overcome obstacles. 

It was possibly this flirtatious regard for trouble 
that led Winkletop into the undertaking that brought 
about his downfall with the Colonel. He always de- 
clined to take the credit of having done the thing that 
called down the Colonel’s wrath upon him through a 
sense of duty. Ue would have resented the intima- 
tion that he did it without giving due heed to the 
consequences. Whatever his motive, or the care or 
carelessness employed in fulfilling the commission, let 
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outraged feelings. Just what he said upon that his- 
torie occasion we are not, of course, permitted by the 
laws of State or nation to set down in this story, but 
it is said that the temperature in the Colonel’s office 
became so suddenly and intensely warm as to shake 
a handsome thermometer from the wall with the 
mercury spouting like lava out of the top of the tube, 
while the seismic vibrations ensuing immediately 
upon the Colonel’s realization that he had _ been 
landed at last were not without their influence upon 
the instruments in the Meteorological Bureau at Wash- 
ington. It will meet the requirements of the case if 
we state the simple truth that, when the Colonel 
entered upon a full realization of the fact that a 
summons to the bar of justice had at last been suc- 
cessfully served upon him, he was transformed in the 
twinkling of an eye from a smiling human being, 
beaming humanity from eye and lip, and oozing good- 
will from every pore, into a raging torrent of epithet, 
and inventor of new forms and combinations of the 
terminology of excoriation that would have turned any 
sailor that ever sailed the sea, or trooper that trod a 
gory field, green with envy. 

“T am sorry you feel this way about it, Colonel,” 
Winkletop had said, quietly, after the old gentleman 
had characterized him, his family, his ancestry, and 
his future, for nearly forty-five minutes straight with- 
out using the same epithet a second time, and had 
paused for breath prior to despatching the second sec- 
tion of his train of thought on the tracks of his con- 
tempt. “ But what else could I do? Our office has 
been retained by the government to get you, and it 
has been my evil luck to be chosen by the head of the 
firm as the most available instrument for the getting.” 

It was at this point that, having got his second 
wind, the Colonel started off on the second lap of his 
Marathon of Invective, to which Winkletop listened in 
respectful silence. 

“T couldn’t let considerations of personal friend- 
ship or interest interfere with my professional obli- 
gations, could I?” Winkletop demanded, when the 
Colonel’s wrath had worked itself out to a mere spas- 
modie gurgle. “ You have said more than once in my 
presence, sir, that no man ever got anywhere in this 
world who let mere sentiment stand in the way of 
his—” 

“Sentiment be the 


roared Colonel. 


jiggered!” 





It knocked Winkletop’s hat off and then passed through the ground-glass door 


it suffice to say that, when it became necessary to serve 
papers upon the old billionaire in his official capacity 
of treasurer of the Nicotine Trust, and the work was 
committed by the attcrney-general to the firm of which 
Winkletop was one of the smaller cogs, and he was 
assigned by his chief to perform the service, he did 
it, and as nonchalantly as though his heart and soul 
and mind were not obsessed by the charms of the 
Colonel’s youngest daughter. Those who witnessed 


the service will never forget the amazed wrath of the 
Colonel when he discovered what had happened. After 
successfully eluding the process-servers for at least 
six weeks, to have Tommy Winkletop, a favored as- 
pirant for the hand of his daughter, turn the trick, 
nearly brought on an attack of apoplexy, which was 
averted only by the immediate outlet he gave to his 





“Sentiment be etceteraed to the deepest depths of a 
stated locality seldom mentioned in polite society!” 
he raged on in substance, though not in those precise 
terms. 

It was then that Winkletop was forbidden the house, 
and violently assured that any pretensions he might 
ever have entertained to the hand of Miss Molly 
Wilder were forever shattered. 

“T’ll marry her to a Chinese mandarin before Ill 
consent to her so much as ever seeing you again!” 
said the Colonel. 

“ All right, Colonel,” said Winkletop, as he turned 
to leave the private office. “'That’s your view of it. 
You may shatter and break all my hopes if you will, 
but the scent of intention will cling round me still. 
Molly has promised to marry me, and I shall con- 
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sider the question as to whether she keeps her promise 
or not as still debatable in spite of what an outsider 
like yourself may have to say in the matter. I don’t 
want to marry you, you know, and while your no is 
potent in a good many things down here on Wall 
Street, up around Lover’s Lane it don’t amount to a 
hill of beans. I trust you get me.” 

“ve got you all right,” retorted the Colonel, ris- 
ing and opening the door. ‘“ Fewer bones will be 
broken,” he added, ominously, “if you use this exit 
instead of the window.” 

Now ordinarily in the face of such a threat Winkle- 
top would have stood his ground and risked the 
window, although the Colonel’s offices were on the 
nineteenth floor of one of New York’s most cloud- 
compelling skyscrapers; but it seemed the wiser 
course under the circumstances to accept his congé 
without disputing it according to the rules of the 
ring. He knew well enough that in a fair grapple the 
Colonel could not throw him out of either exit even if 
he wished to, but, after all, the old gentleman was 
Molly’s father, and a physical struggle in which the 
old man was sure to be the loser would most assuredly 
have a worse effect upon his prospects than any 
amount of prohibition in which the Colonel might in- 
dulge. Very few girls, however deeply in love they 
may be, can bring themselves to wed a chap who has 
given their father a black eve, and discretion in this 
emergency was clearly the better part of valor. 

“Very well, Colonel,” he said, smiling pleasantly 
and starting to leave. “It’s the door for mine, seeing 
as how my air-ship is not waiting at the window.” 

He paused a moment, and then, grinning broadly, 
he added, as he took his departure, “It is my filial 
duty to inform you, sir, that the wedding will be 
quiet, and without cards—but we’ll send you an an- 
nouncement.” 

The Colonel’s answer was a heavy copy of Poor’s 
Manual flung with such unerring accuracy that it 
knocked Winkletop’s hat off, and then passed through 
the ground-glass light in the door itself, making con- 
siderable of a tinkle as Winkletop disappeared down 
the corridor. 


II 


It was with his customary efficiency that Colonel 
Wilder proceeded to put in force his impulsively 
adopted Winkletop Exclusion Act, by whose pro- 
visions the shadow of that unfortunate object of his 
wrath was no longer to be permitted to cast its adum- 
brations athwart the threshold of that motley collec- 
tion of architectural odds and ends that constituted 
the Colonel’s abode. Colonel Wilder was no half-way- 
measure man, and had been known for years as a con- 
spicuous member of that business school that believed 
in the curing of effects by the elimination of causes. 
If one of the Colonel’s rivals in a ten or twenty 
million dollar deal ventured to interfere with the 
even tenor of his way, he was not reckoned with, but 
removed. It had long been second nature to him to 
regard obstacles in his path rather as symptoms of a 
condition to be eradicated than as impediments, and 
without paying any heed to them whatsoever his ener- 
gies as a whole were directed toward the removal of 
the person who put them there; scrupulously if pos- 
sible, suavely if might be, but somehow, anyhow, 
effectively. Hence it was that, after having had a 
tempestuous interview with his daughter, and been 
assured by that spirited young woman that she not 
only loved Winkletop, but intended to marry him the 
first chance she got, with or without her father’s con- 
sent, the Colonel decided that either she or Winkle- 
top must be removed entirely from the scene of action. 
Naturally the removal of Winkletop presented certain 
difficulties before which even so resourceful a person 
as the Colonel hesitated. Of course with all the re- 
sources at his command it was perfectly possible to 
have Winkletop sha*ghaied, for instance, and sent 
off on a personally conducted tour of the world on a 
sailing-vessel that, in so far as Winkletop was con- 
cerned, would reach no port anywhere until the Colonel 
gave the word that it was safe to land him somewhere. 
But there were certain dangers attendant upon such a 
course, especially where a young man of Winkletop’s 
known disposition as a combatant was to fill the rdle 
of “ first walking gentleman”; so the outraged finan- 
cier and defied father chose the other alternative—the 
removal of his rebellious daughter. He concluded that 
for as long a time as the fair prisoner of the upper 
Fifth Avenue mansion remained incarcerated therein 
there was an even chance that love would find a way 
to penetrate the walls of his opposition and set his 
rulings at naught. Corollary to this was the Q.E.D. 
that, with the prisoner removed, the lure would have 
departed; the need for breaking the law would no 
longer exist, and his decree would thereby gain and 
maintain the respect without which no decree is worth 
the paper it is written on or the breath wasted in its 
enunciation. 

To determine upon a course of action was as good 
as the action itself with the Colonel, for dilatory prac- 
tices were not in his nature. Procrastination with 
him had always been a capital offense. Whatever his 
railway trains might do, his trains of action ran 
through on schedule time, so that when, late on Friday 
afternoon, he made up his mind that his daughter 
Molly should sail on the steamship Pedantic the next 
morning, to spend the winter in Paris with her aunt 
Susan, as far as anybody could see the young lady 
was as good as off. 





“But I won’t go!” Molly had cried, stamping her 
foot vigorously. “I won’t! I won’t! I won’t!” 

“My dear child,” said the Colonel in his suavest 
manner, the manner that always went with his most 
granite mood, “ believe me—you have already started! 
I shall see you off myself, although I have most im- 
portant things to attend to to-morrow.” 

And perhaps if it had been any other girl than 
Molly Wilder the Colonel’s confidence would have been 
fully justified; but unfortunately for her father’s plans, 
Molly was herself the daughter of that same resource- 
ful parent, and had already come into a certain por- 
tion of her inheritance in subtle expedients if not in 
power. Not much of her time was wasted in useless 
tears, or maudlin sympathizings with herself over her 
helpless condition, or in futile argument with an 
inexorable father. She too realized that it was a 
time for action, and from the packing of her belong- 
ings into the seventeen or eighteen innovation trunks 
that were to carry her modest wardrobe, she found 
opportunity, even under her father’s eye, to scribble off 
a note to Winkletop.on the back of an express-tag 
which ran somewhat as follows: 


DEAREST,—Am to sail on Pedantic to-morrow at 
ten unless you interfere. Do something! I don’t 
know what, but do it! I am yours always. 

MOoLty. 


Which little love letter was surreptitiously handed 
to the understanding Babette, that chic little package 
of intrigue who served in the capacity of maid to 
Molly, who, with sympathetic intuition, knew at once, 
without words of explanation, for whom it was de- 
signed, which knowledge, with one of those unmis- 
takable expressions of the eye which must be seen to be 
appreciated, she conveyed to her beloved mistress. She 
would deliver it—fear not! And deliver it she did. 
It was shortly after midnight when Babette, in pur- 
suance of a telephene appointment with Winkletop 
“on urgent business,” met that worthy on a subway 
train bound for Brooklyn. 

“ By George!” muttered Winkletop, as he took in 
the import of the message, “what a revengeful old 
dragon he is!” 

“Oui, m’sieu’-—he is ze grand Fafner!” acquiesced 
the little maid. ‘“ But—ve shall not haff to go?” she 
added, pleadingly, her eyes filling with tears. 

“TI don’t know who is going to stop you,” said 
Winkletop, gloomily. 

“Why,” said Babette, with a note of surprise in 
her voice, “ you are, M’siew’ Vinkletop—are not you? 
Miss Molly she say to me M’sieu’ Vinkletop vill stop 
ziss.” 

“Oh, she said that, did she?” said Winkletop. “She 
really thinks I can stop it, does she?” 

“Non—she does not t’ink—she knows you vill, 
vezzaire you can or not!” said Babette. 

In the face of such confidence as that there was 
only one thing for Winkletop as a mortal man to do, 
and that was to declare by all the constellations in 
the uttermost heavens that he would—that he would— 
well—that he would do something, anyhow. 

“You tell her for me not to worry, Babette,” he 
said, valiantly. ‘“‘She won’t sail to-morrow on the 
Pedantic or any other ship.” 

“Oh, fine—oh, fine—oh, splendeed!” cried Babette, 
eestatically. 

Winkletop could not repress a smile over her en- 
thusiasm. 

“You seem to be glad, Babette,” he said. ‘ Now I 
should have thought that a little French girl like you 
would have been glad to go back to Paris.” 

“Mais, oui,” said Babette. “Lass mont’7—yess, | 
should be glad; but now! Non! Nevaire! Not viz- 
zout James.” 

“ James?” said Winkletop. “TI don’t think I know 
James—” 

“He iss ze Colonel’s chauffeur,” said Babette, blush- 
ing deeply. 

“Oho!” laughed Winkletop. “I see—you are en- 
gaged to James—” 

“Non, m’sieu’,” said Babette. 

“ But you expect to be?” said Winkletop. 

“ Non, m’sieu’,” quavered Babette. “ Ve are married 
since dese t’ree veeks—but it iss a segret, m’sieu’. Ze 
Colonel vould not haff ze married chauffeur—” 

“T see,” said Winkletop, gravely. 

And then, as the car rumbled along, the light of a 
solution dawned upon Winkletop. 

“ Babette,” he said, after a few moments of deep 
thought, “will you please write a little note to your 
husband for me and tell him in it that if he really 
loves you he will do exactly what I tell him to do 
to-morrow morning?” 

“ Ah, m’sieu’—if it should get James into trouble,” 
said Babette. 

“Vl get him out of it,” said Winkletop. “I’m get- 
ting a new car myself, and if James gets into any kind 
of trouble with Colonel Wilder on my account he 
can have as good a job with me as he has now. Be- 
sides, Babette, you want Miss Molly to be happy—” 

“T sure do!” said the maid, fervidly. 

“Well, then,” said Winkletop, “it’s the only way.” 

And that is how it came about that when, at nine 
o’glock the next morning, Colonel Wilder’s limousine 
rolled up to the front door to take the Colonel and 
his daughter and Babette the maid down to the pier 
where the Pedantic lay ready to depart for foreign 
waters, the chauffeur on the box, successfully hidden 
by goggles and furs, was—well, he wasn’t James! 
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“Pier twenty-three, North River, James,” said 
Colonel Wilder, gruffly, as he entered the car after 
having first seen his daughter safely stowed within. 

“Yes, sir,” replied James—or rather the man who 
was not James—laconically. 

The beautiful car leaped forward and _ proceeded 
down the Avenue at a fairly rapid pace as far as 
Fifty-ninth Street, and then, strange to say, paying 
no heed whatsoever to the restraining hand of the 
traffic squad on duty there, plunged onward as if no 
rules of the road had ever existed. Minor infrac- 
tions of the law of this nature always vexed the 
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Colonel, and -he was about to remonstrate with the 
chauffeur when, much to his surprise, the car with a 
broad sweep around into Fifty-seventh Street, pursued 
its way westward, instead of keeping straight on down 
the Avenue as it should have done. 

“ What the devil is the matter with you this morn- 
ing?” demanded the Colonel, peremptorily, lowering 
the window and addressing the chauffeur. ‘“ What are 
you coming this way for?” 

“In a moment, Colonel,” was the chauffeur’s re- 
sponse. “Just a minute, please.” 

The plea could hardly be ignored, for all the chauf- 
feur’s attention was required to make the turn at 
Seventh Avenue without colliding with a surface car, 
but then, to the Colonel’s amazement, the motor was 
sent speeding northward to the Park. 

“ We’re not going to Yonkers!” roared the Colonel. 

“Very sorry, Colonel,” said the chauffeur, “ but 


I’ve been up against yet!” growled the Colonel, as 
Portchester hove in sight, and just then, strange to 
relate, the mechanism seemed to right itself quite as 
suddealy as it had gone wrong, for the chauffeur, 
finding himself face to face with a large motor-truck 
laden with coal, with a mad effort to regain control 
once more succeeded finally in bringing his car to a 
standstill. The Colonel was just one and a half 
seconds in getting out of the limousine, and the 
ostensible James was no less quick, taking care to be 
under the vehicle before the Colonel had a chance to 
inspect his features. 

“Get a move on there, James,” the Colonel snapped 
out impatiently, as he glanced at his watch. “ We’ve 
missed the steamer, but, by George, I can’t afford to 
miss my appointment with Governor Blagden at one- 
thirty. Molly, you stay where you are. I’m going 
over to that house to telephone the office.” 

















Tommy Winkletop, divested of goggles and furs, grinning back at him from the chauffeur’s seat 


there’s something the matter with the brakes, and I 
can’t seem to shut off the power, sir.” 

“Can’t shut off the power?” retorted the Colonel, 
now very much excited. 

“No, sir,” replied the chauffeur. “That's why | 
didn’t stop at Fifty-ninth Street when the cop held 
up his hand. The gear’s gone wrong in some way, and 
the only thing for us to do is to stick to the clear 
roads until she runs down.” 

Here he went through all sorts of antics with wheels 
and levers, as if trying to make anything catch that 
would save the day. 

“But,” protested the Colonel now again on the 
verge of apoplexy, “ we'll miss that steamer—it’s half 
past nine now—” 

“T’m afraid so, Colonel,” returned the man who 
was not James; “but what can I do? I can’t take 
a runaway car down a crowded thoroughfare, sir, 
and I’m sure you don’t want to kill us all with a 
smash into a surface car.” 

“ Well—blast it!—isn’t there any way?” cried the 
Colonel, panting with rage. 

“ Nothing can stop us but a tree or a stone wall, 
er a head-on collision, till the power gives out,” said 
the chauffeur, still manipulating the machinery. “It’s 
our stunt, Colonel, to steer for the clear roads of the 
Rronx, and pray the Lord that when we get to Harlem 
Bridge the draw isn’t open.” 

The Colonel sank back into the cushions of the car 
dumfoundered—both dumb and foundered; Babette’s 
eye twinkled; and Molly, with a tense gaze fixed upon 
the chauffeur’s back in frigid silence, betrayed a com- 
posure in the hour of danger that was truly admi- 
rable. As for the car, it sped on and on and on. 
Everything along the road seemed a confused blur. 
Fortunately it was at such an hour of the morning 
that there were no school-children on the highways to 
add to the perils of navigation, so that with moderate 
skill there was little real danger, save when a con- 
gested-traffic point was to be encountered, and these 
the man who was not James dexterously avojded. But 
as far as that steamer was concerned, John Gilpin on 
his famous ride was in no worse state than was 
Colonel Wilder at that moment, and the old gentle- 
man fumed accordingly, and it was a relief to Molly 
that he did so, for it saved her the trouble of con- 
versing and betraying herself by the note of joy and 
triumph that must have rung in her voice had she 
spoken. At half-past ten, with the Colonel groaning 
and moaning and animadverting within, the wheels 
without were whirring past the Bronx Zoo, and about 
the time that the Pedantic was passing Sandy Hook 
the limousine with its angry freight passed through 
Rye, headed for Portchester, outwardly apparently 
under perfect control, but in reality, if the chauffeur 
spoke the truth, as free of human restraint as the 
falls of Niagara. 

“ Well, if this isn’t the gee-whingedest complication 
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The Colonel started along, but he had not gone 
far when a cheery voice behind him caused him to 
turn. 

“So long, Colonel!” cried the voice, which sounded 
rather familiar, and the Colonel, pausing in his walk 
and glancing back, was transfixed by the sight of his 
limousine, his daughter and her maid, speeding up 
the road with no less a person than Tommy Winkle- 
top, divested of goggles and furs, grinning back at 
him from the chauffeur’s seat. 

“Well, I'll be teetotally—” he began, but realizing 
that words were useless he continued his way in 
fuming silence to the railway station, where, fortu- 
nately enough, he caught a train back to New York 
which enabled him to meet his appointment with 
Governor Blagden without any unreasonable delay. In 
fact, he was only twenty minutes late. 


IV 
That the young people had lost no time was shown 
by the fact that simultaneously with the Colonel's ar- 
rival at the place of meeting a telegram for him was 
also received there. It read very briefly: 


If you have blessings to shed prepare to shed them 
now. Car working admirably. Wife and I return 
aboard of her this afternoon. Will go at once to 
Plaza. No cards. Love from both. 

THOMAS WINKLETOP. 


The Colonel cleared his throat vigorously, and then, 
strange to say, he laughed. 

“Sorry to be late, Governor.” he said, folding the 
message up and putting it into his pocket. “ There 
are some things that take precedence of business. My 
daughter was married this morning gnd—” 

“Good! Fine!” said the Governor. 

“Yes,” said the Colonel. ‘“ Married one of the 
cleverest young men in New York—fine fellow—very 
resourceful—well-off, and no fortune-hunter. When I 
think of some of these club-window boys, with no 
brains, that pass for the real thing hereabouts, and 
realize that she might have chosen that sort—well, 
I’m d ned glad to have a chap like Winkletop in 
my family.” 

“T congratulate you, Colonel,” said the Governor. 
“We don’t all take to our sons-in-law like that.” 

“Thanks,” laughed the Colonel. “You ean _ bet 
your chances of re-election that I was completely car- 
ried away by mine.” 

And then, chuckling quietly over his joke, the Colonel 
called the page, and sent the following wire: 





Mr. AND Mrs. THOMAS WINKLETOP, 
THE PLAZA. 
Congratulations. Will dine with you at eight. 
Have proposition for Tom, and love for you both. 
Dap. 
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“FU’THER BACK ON THE HAWG!” 
Mi P. YOUNG, of Blossom, Texas, who is the 


lecturer of the Farmers’ Educational and Co- 

operative Union, was impressing upon the 
Iilinois Manufacturers’ Association at their dinner 
last week the advantage they would find in doing more 
business with the farmers of Texas. 

“We've grown more cotton and corn and every- 
thing else than we’ve grown in years,” he said. “ We’re 
feeling well-to-do, We’re like the negro man down in 
cur town who fought in a Union regiment in the war 
and then came back to where he was raised and made 
a living by doing odd jobs here and there. One of 
these pension gharps came along, found out he had a 
little rheumatism, and got him a pension of eight dol- 
lars a month and back pension for fourteen years; so 
Une’ Rastus put several hundred dollars in the bank. 
Next morning Colonel Todd saw him leaning up against 
the wall of the post-office, and said: ‘Une’ Rastus, 
Mrs. Todd asked me to tell you that, if you’ll come 
over and cut the grass in our front yard, she’ll give 
you a couple of fine hog jowls.’ 

“«Thanky, Cunnel,’ said Une’ Rastus. ‘TI’se ter- 
ribul *bleeged, suk, an’, please, suh, tell Mis’ Todd I’se 
er thousan’ times *bleeged to huh; but jes’ now I’se 
eatin’ er little fu’ther back on de hawg!’” 

By way of showing how needful the farmer is to the 
manufacturer, Mr. Young told this one: 

“Two negroes were fishing down in our neighbor- 
hood, and the bank caved in and sent them sprawling 
into the deep water. The one who could swim had an 
awful struggle to save the one who couldn’t, and they 
both sank a couple of times before they crawled up the 
bank. Colonel Todd rode up in time to see the whole 
affair. 

“*Cale,’ he said to the big negro, ‘ you’ve made a 
splendid rescue.’ I’m going to see if I can’t get the 
legislature to give you a medal for saving Henry’s life. 
You certainly are a hero.’ 

“*Tawd, no, Cunnel,’? Cale replied. ‘Dat ain’t no 
heeroism. I wuz des nach’lly *bleeged ter save dat 
triflin’ nigguh—he done got all de bait in  hees 
pocket!’ ” 


COMPENSATION 
“Wet, Bill,” said the temporarily retired burglar 
to his pal, “there’s one thing we oughter be thankful 
for here in the pen.” 
“ Wot’s that?” said Bill. 
“We ain’t bothered much dodgin’ ortermobiles or 
worryin’ over the high cost 0’ livin’,” said the T. R. B. 


THE CRITIC 


SoME years ago I wrote a book, and no one read it 
save myself; it occupies a dusty nook, all sad and 
lonesome, on the shelf. And having found I couldn’t 
write such stories as would please the mob, I sternly 
said, “ I’ll wreak my spite on those who can hold down 
the job.” So now I sit in gloomy state and roast an 
author every day, and show he’s a misguided skate 
who should be busy baling hay. The people read me 
as I cook my victims, and exclaim with glee, “If he 
would only write a book, oh where would Scott and 
Dickens be?” 

1 used to think that I could sing, but when a few 
sweet trills I’d shed, the people would arise and fling 
dead cats and cabbage at my head. Then, realizing 
that my throat was modeled on the foghorn plan, I 
said, “If I can’t sing a note, I'll surely roast the 
folks who can!” I go to concerts and look wise, and 





BETTER FEEL 


JONES (to Smith, who is shaving): 
YOUR FACE TO SEE IF IT LEAKS, 




















THE BLANKET IN 


shudder as in misery; in vain the prima donna tries 
to win approving smiles from me; in vain the tenor 
or the bass, to gain from me admiring looks, pours 
floods of music through his face—I squirm as though 
on tenterhooks. And people watch my curves and 
sigh: “ He has it all by heart, by jing! What melody 
would reach the sky if he would but consent to sing!” 

When I was young I painted signs, but not a soul 
my work would buy, for all my figures and my lines 
were out of drawing and awry. And so I said: “It 








GIVE YOU ONE MORE 


Pu 
CHANCE, AND IF YOU DON’T SAY ‘DAMN!’ I WILL.” 


“LooK WERE, FATHER, 


breaks my heart that I can’t sell a single sign; but in 
the noble realms of art as critic I shall surely shine!” 
And so I grew a Vandyke beard, and let my hair grow 
long as grass, and studied up a jargon weird, and 
learned to wear a single glass. Then to the galleries 
I went and looked at paintings with a frown, and wept 
in dismal discontent that art’s so crushed and beaten 
down. And people followed in my tracks to ascertain 
my point of view; whenever I applied the ax they 
gaily swung the cleaver, too. And often, through a 
solemn hush, I’d hear my rapt admirers say: “If he 
would only use the brush, Mike Angelo would fade 
away!” Wat MASON. 


RASTUS’S VERDICT 


Tue railway train was rather dimly lit, and one 
of the passengers, after having tried in vain to inspect 
his face in the wash-room mirror, turned to Rastus, 
the presiding genius of the Pullman car. 

“See here, Rastus,” he said, “I want your opinion 
in a matter of importance. Just come with me over 
to the window, and, after having carefully inspected 
my face, tell me whether or not you think I need a 
shave.” 

The old darky complied with his request and im- 
mediately rendered judgment. 

“Waal, suh,” he said, with his head cocked to one 
side, “in respect to de shave, suh, ah should say 
that it all depends on what yo’ intend doin’ with 
yo’ chin, suh. Ef yo’re jest gwine off’n diss yere 
train to use yo’ chin fo’ talkin’ yo’ don’t need no 
shabin’ at all, suh; but ef yo’re gwine a-courtin’ yo’ 
best girl, suh, ah sorter think ah’d remove some 0’ 
dem splintahs from de chin an’ de cheek befo’ dey done 
scratch somebody, suh.” 


A CAUTIOUS PORTER 


Ir had been a long and dusty ride, and toward the 
end of the day Bilkins, leaving the overheated sleeper 
in which he had been sitting ever since early morning, 
went back into the combination smoking and observa- 
tion car. It was in a prohibition State, and certain 
spirituous refreshment which would: have come in 
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THE 


WRONG PLACE 


handy at the moment seemed impossible. Neverthe- 
less, Bilkins, feeling that faint heart never won any- 
thing whatsoever, ventured an inquiry. 

“T say, John,” he said to the genial-looking porter, 
“T know this is a prohibition State we are passing 
through, but all the same—haven’t you got just a little 
Scotch and soda a fellow might have?” 

“ Yassuh,” said the porter. ‘“ Ah got it all right, 
suh, but I ain’t allowed to serve it, suh.” 

“ By George,” said Bilkins, gloomily, “that’s too 
bad—” 

“Yassuh,” said the porter, “and ah’m powahful 
sorry, suh. Ah’d let yo’ hab some ob it, suh, but yo’ 
look to me like one o’ dese gov’ment fellahs, suh, and 
diss yere niggah ain’t gwine git ketched jest that 
way, suh.” 


GIVING HIM A SHOCK 


“Miss Durnrkins—Marictta—” stammered Wimple- 
ton, nervously, “ er—wow—will yuh—you mum—mum 
—marry me?” 

“Don’t you ever ask me a question like that again, 
Reginald Wimpleton,” replied the girl, proudly. 

* Bub—but whuh—why, Mum—Marietta?” stuttered 
Wimpleton. “I lul—lul—love you dud—devotedly 
and—” 

* Because,” the fair girl answered, firmly, “ because 
it will not be necessary for you to subject yourself 
to the nervous strain. I will.” 


MY MOTOR GIRL 


My motor girl, my motor girl, how she doth set 
my heart awhirl as, with a rush, she madly hikes 
along the overcrowded pikes! Her silvery laugh- 
ter is the horn she sounds pedestrians to warn 
that she is coming at full speed and that they’d 
better give her heed. 

The wheels that whirl her on her way are made of 
human hearts, they say. She runs along right 
gracefully, no matter what the traffic be; and 
every heart along the road takes gladly on the 
loving load, and with a whiz and lively whir 
obeys the slightest whim of her. 

Her clutch is light, but oh, how firm! Away from it 
no wight could squirm, however hard he’d strain 
or scrape in the mad effort to escape. Her gear 
is high, and ne’er a cop along the line would dare 
to stop her in the pace that she doth choose on 
lanes and streets and avenues. 

Her motor lights are deeply blue as are the heavens’ 
fairest hue, and danger flash to all who dare to 
brave their self-reliant stare. Her hood, ah, what 

a thing of grace, of feathers made and filmy lace, 
from whose dim depths the lights flash forth like 
the Aurora of the North! 

Ah, motor girl—would thou wert mine! A day with 
thee would be divine—a life with thee could only 
be one mad joy ride of ecstasy! But sad my 
fate—and hence my groan—she never can be quite 
my own, for though my heart doth call her queen 
she’d bust me buying gasolene! 

Horace Dopp GASsTIT. 
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Specity the Tires Which 


Reduce Car Expense 


HERE are seven hundred and fifty 
thousand car owners in the United 
States alone. 


Three million tires will be con- 
stantly in use this year, and far 
more than that will be bought. 


Yet it is safe to say the vast ma- 
jority of owners outside of the experienced and 
knowing driver will give little study to the tire 
equipment of their new cars. It has become a 
habit to accept, without question, any tires with 
which the car happens to be equipped. 


The car is studied from motor to lamp-bracket. 
The tires, on which the full efficiency and con- 
tinued service of the car depend, are taken for 
granted. 


Beginning with January 11, at Madison Square 
Garden, New York, the car manufacturers will be 
showing their new models. You will investigate 
them all before you buy. That’s good business. 


Continue this investigation and learn every point 
about your fires. Resilient, long service tires such 
as those of Firestone make, will add to the value 
of your car, will give that car protection and final 
touch of superiority which you want your auto- 
mobile to have. ; 


Tires in which quality or workmanship are 
skimped can add nothing but tire expense and 
car repair bills. 


A good car with inferior tires is like a mansion 
with a leaky roof. 


Tires, to give you the service they should, must be 
built to the absolute standards established by actual 
road conditions, everyday road emergencies. 


It is therefore of vital importance that every car owner 
or buyer be sure the tires which he places on his car 
measure up to this positive basis. It is just as vital that 
he specify and insist on the tires which will meet all essen- 
tials in the fullest degree. 


If the tires which are on your new car don’t measure 
up to sure values, you don’t havetotakethem. Demand 
the tires you want—you will get them. Guesswork need 
not enter into your decision in any way. 


Guesswork has no part in the building of Firestone 
Tires. Nothing but material which will certainly meet 
every road demand, nothing but design and building 
which will master every emergency are employed. 


Specify the tires which have never had an off season 
in their twelve years of leading quality. Insist on the 
tires which are backed by the personal responsibility of 
the builder, the tires which bear his name. 

Get the unbiased guide book to sure tire values and 
service, ‘‘What’s What in Tires,’’ by H. S. Firestone. 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


*¢‘ America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers”’ 
Akron, Ohio All Principal Cities 


Firestone 


Non-Skid and Smooth Tread Tires 








WANTED—500,000 MOTOR-TRUCKS: . 


Some Reasons why the Business Men of America will Cease to 


Spend $7,327,500,000 Annually upon Horse-drawn Vehicles 


try are some very curious and inter- 
esting figures. They might almost 
* be taken for statistical fairy tales, 
they are so astounding, were it not 
Z¢ that charts, reports, calculations, 
and a wealth of documents behind 
them are proof positive of their 
veracity. All lead practically to the 
same conclusions. The offices are those of the motor- 
truck manufacturers—the commercial-car people, as 
tiey often call themselves. ‘The figures show that 
there is a market for half a million motor-trucks and 
motor-wagons at the lowest calculations, an immediate 
market, based on present conditions. 

There are 30,000 motor trucks and wagons in opera- 
tion now, the greater number of them installed dur- 
ing the past five years. Practically the first of these 
came into existence just ten years ago. ‘Trade re- 
ports calculate that, in the latter half of 1912 and the 
first half of 1913, 45,000 more business vehicles will 
be built. The motor wagons and trucks already in use 
represent investments of $66,000,000; the new will 
cost approximately $122,000,000, the demand for better 
and larger power trucks having increased. 

The extension of the market this year, calling for 
half as many more trucks and wagons in one single 
twelvemonth as have been made in all of the past 
ten years, has naturally encouraged the manufacturer. 
It is not so much that, after years of experiment, the 
trade finds itself able to produce cars that will 
stand every test and be practically infallible, but that 
it has at last made the business world see this 
success and realize that horse-drawn vehicles are an 
extravagance in the administration of any commercial 
enterprise. Enthusiasts say that 5,000,000 motor- 
trucks are easily possible in the America of a few 
years hence. Conservative manufacturers stick to 
500,000 as the market within reasonable grasp and 
directly at hand, the number that would be set right 
to work to-day if they were already built and if horses 
should be eliminated from country roads and city 
streets. 

Even half a million motor-trucks seems a vast num- 
ber as a market possibility in the very near future. 
But it is not large. There are, 30,000,000 horses in 
the country. Carefully compiled statistics show that 
there are 2,500,000 teams at work. The work they are 
doing could be handled by one-fifth that number of 
motor-trucks, or 500,000. The telling point is in the 
greatly reduced cost of operation. The daily cost of 
one motor-truck is five-eighteenths that of five teams. 
The exact figures, averaged from the records of a 
number of large business houses, are $12.59 for the 
motor-truck and $45 for the teams. In yearly figures 
the comparison is even more striking. The business 
men of the country are spending $7,327,500,000 to 
operate their horse-drawn trucks. If they gave up 
horses and used only motor-trucks, the cost would be 
but $1,900,000,000. 

It is becoming less and less difficult to get business 
men to see this, though the real economy of the 
power wagon is not comprehended as yet by many of 
the smaller storekeepers and factory-owners. For one 
thing, the makers of motor-trucks have not reached 
these in their carefully planned campaigns. They are 
after the concerns which can be secured for contracts 
of twenty, thirty, fifty thousand dollars, or even more, 
in a lump, and the smaller men are not approached. 
Eventually they will be canvassed, if in the mean time 
they themselves do not see the necessity of the motor- 
wagon and order without solicitation. Here and there, 
all over the country, are “little bosses” who have 
grasped the situation. But outside of the big enter- 
prises and a few sharp retailers, the farmer is among 
the relatively few buyers of single “ commercial cars.” 

The motor-truck manufacturer is not disturbed at 
this, however. His customers cost him a good deal 
of money to get, because each individual case has to 
be studied with elaborate calculations. Therefore his 
profit at this stage is with thelarge companies. His 
selling campaigns are the most logically and _ sys- 
tgmatically prepared of any manufacturer. They cost 
a higher percentage than any other, but they almost 
never -fail. His is a commodity that is necessary be- 
cause it introduces economies that can be proved 
readily. He is finding this proof now far easier to 
“get across” to the cold-eyed man who sits in judg- 
ment and is asked to spend thousands of dollars at a 
clip. : 

It is only within the past few months that the 
future market in the motor-truck business has been 
taken into careful consideration and studied as a vast 
commercial proposition. Its immensity is only just 
now being seen. The motor-truck industry has only 
recently been looked upon with an eye to “big busi- 
ness.” To-day, compared with the manufacture of 
pleasure automobiles, it is relatively small. The total 
number of employees—workmen and clerks—concerned 
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BY THADDEUS S. DAYTON 


in it, taking all the factories into consideration, is 
only 60,000, and the annual pay roll scarcely $60,000,- 
000. But the days of experiment are only just ending. 
The carefully nurtured tree is just about to bear 
fruit. 

The average motor-truck now costs about $2,500. 
That is nearly twice as much as it used to cost. In 
1902, when motor-trucks were first heard of, the 
average price was $1,400. By 1904 this figure had 
crept up to $1,500, and by 1910 to $2,250. Within 
the past two years the price has advanced still further, 
to $2,500. This does not mean that the motor-truck is 
any more expensive a proposition than it used to be. 
As a matter of fact, every vehicle turned out now is 
far cheaper than any of those of six or ten years ago, 
where effectiveness, capacity, reliability, and cost of 
cperation are concerned. The motor-truck of 1902 at 
$1,400 would be a bad purchase to-day compared with 
the $2,500 truck of 1912, which almost pays for itself 
the first year in its lower cost of operation. Here is 
an actual instance of the motor-truck’s real message 
to the business world: 

In September a contract with a certain important 
concern in Indiana was made by a motor-truck manu- 
facturer of New York. The contract called for some- 
thing like thirty trucks a trifle better than the ordi- 
nary product. The amount of the contract was a 
little under $80,000. There was already a delivery 
plant of a hundred horses with the complement of 
trucks and stables established a quarter of a century 
before, and relatively very expensive in their upkeep. 
The motor-truck builders worked out on charts a.new 
delivery system, planned for the abolishing of the 
stables and the sale of this property and all the horses 
and wagons, provided for the building of a garage, and 
figured out a balance-sheet which showed that, by the 
expenditure of less than $80,000, an operating expense 
of $76,000 a year could be saved. 

It is in ways like this that motor-truck men are 
steadily pushing their product and developing local 


transportation as it has never been developed before. 


They do not need salesmen in the ordinary sense, but 
engineers and executives of far-seeing vision who are 
imbued with the understanding of this new traction 
and have the wit and judgment to apply it so that 
money can be saved. 

Men like these are not visionaries, though they see 
wonderful pictures of the years to come. In their pre- 
science they are like those who worked on the telephone 
years ago, or those who brought the electric locomo- 
tive to perfection. They are practical men, and are 
advancing step by step. As it has been put in a 
single phrase, “They dream, and then work day and 
night with the tools of the present world to bring 
about what they have seen.” 

The one unchangeable idea in the mind of the motor- 
truck maker is that ten or twenty years from now 
will see the system of delivering goods absolutely revo- 
lutionized. But at the same time he says openly that 
this development will not come of itself, but will be 
the result of constant work and teaching. 

If half a million motor-trucks are to be sold and 
installed to take the place of horses, it means a mighty 
business, one almost too vast to contemplate. It will 
amount to no less than a billion and a quarter of 
dollars, probably even more, considering the way the 
cost of commercial cars is rising. Few American 
lines of manufacturing industry can possibly grow to 
those proportions. Here is a new business, one scarcely 
yet on its feet, with all these possibilities that are 
very nearly certainties. And many do not hesitate to 
say that such estimates as have been made are far 
too low, that the American people have as yet no 
realization of the possibilities in motor-trucks and 
motor-wagons, and that when they are understood the 
market will grow to proportions literally undreamed of. 

Meanwhile every motor-truck manufacturer is work- 
ing overtime, if not in his factory, in his mind. The 
world ef industry means just one thing to him, a place 
to sell motor-trucks. He is planning his campaigns 
systematically. Nothing is left to chance. Salesmen 
do not go back and forth asking for orders. In fact, 
there is none of the usual business of going gunning 
after trade. The motor-truck man would secure 
nothing that way. Each time he must present a plan 
for economies, and this necessitates a close and ac- 
curate knowledge of the workings ‘of various indus- 
tries. 

Each plan is different. The manufacturer and his 
experts must a much time in studying local 
conditions, the character of the section of the country 
where the trucks are to be used, and the character 
of the people who live in it; the climate, the state of 
the roads, and so on. There is not a detail that is too 
insignificant to figure upon. The requirements of a 
plant in Minneapolis may be a very different proposi- 
tion from those for Newark, New Jersey. A situation 
in New Orléans may need—and probably will— 
radically diverse treatment from seemingly the same 
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proposition out in Denver. All of those conditions, 
peculiar to each division of the country, the motor- 
truck men must gage accurately. Every fleet of 
motor-trucks delivered must prove profitable to the 
buyer. The generality of business men do not under- 
stand this new product, and they must have its ad- 
vantages explained to them. Even then they are in 
the hands of the motor-truck manufacturers and 
must trust to their judgment. 

This puts vast responsibilities on the motor truck 
and wagon makers. But they have risen to the occa- 
sion. ‘The future of the motor-truck depends upon 
their acting wisely. It would surprise most people to 
know the infinite care and toil the motor-truck 
generals put upon their plans to create a market for 
their product. Their study and analysis of local 
conditions is but the beginning of every individual 
campaign. After these conditions are known there 
comes the specific, detailed investigation into the 
operation of each plant. It must be studied out to 
the last detail. Nothing must be left to guess-work; 
there can be no rule-of-thumb methods here. A vast 
quantity of information must be assembled, and then 
painstakingly reduced to table and chart form, a new 
system of sending out goods devised, a system that is 
probably revolutionary and certainly a vast improve- 
ment on what has been done before. 

There is no other way. The investments to be made 
are great. The customers do not propose to spend 
hard-earned dollars because enthusiastic men ask 
them to do so. It is true that the motor-truck men are 
enthusiasts, but it is enthusiasm tempered with 
knowledge and practical ideas. They are developing 
their great market because they show certain results 
so plainly and positively that the business man finds 
himself obliged to believe. Before he signs his con- 
tract he has before him tabulated information as 
definite as a builder’s specifications—even more so, 
for there are no lurking possibilities of extras. 

In a study of the big future market of these 
vehicles their present disposition is interesting. New 
York State has a tremendous lead with 7,892 trucks. 
The relative figures of the different States will sur- 
prise many people. Good roads do not seem to count. 
Population and paved streets in cities, according to 
the most recent figures, are the deciding elements. 
Next to New York is Pennsylvania, with 2,664 trucks, 
and, close behind, Illinois, with 2,551. The fourth in 
line is California, leading even Massachusetts and 
Ohio, California having 2,198 to her credit and Massa- 
chusetts 2,045. Ohio is very far behind with but 
a. 

Indiana is well down the line with 970 trucks, and 
New Jersey has only 1,080. ‘The only other State be- 
vond the thousand mark is Michigan, with 1,146. The 
Southern States fare badly in the tabulation. Texas 
is best of all, but with only 382 trucks, West Virginia 
has only 32, Mississippi but 36, and Louisiana’s record 
is but 44. Iowa is not up to the 800 mark, and Mis- 
souri but a little above it. For its size Rhode Island 
is strong in motor-trucks, with 410. Virginia has only 
an even hundred. 

Until now the big trucks have been relatively few. 
Statistics say there are only 1,000 five-ton motor- 
trucks in the country, and only 1,500 of four-ton 
capacity. The popular venicles so far have been the 
light delivery wagons and the one-ton truck, together 
aggregating 10,000 of the former, 6,000 of the latter. 
Of two-ton trucks there are 3,500 in use; of three-ton 
trucks, 3,000. But these proportions are changing 
rapidly. There is more and more demand for the 
bigger truck. People experimented at first with the 
wagons of less cost and the smaller trucks. It has 
taken time for the mammoth power vehicle to make 
its way. Then again it has been a question of growth 
with the manufacturers. Every year sees a better 
product on their part. Five, even three, years ago 
the same five-ton truck that is easily turned out to- 
day could not have been built. Moreover, even larger 
and more powerful trucks are to come. They are 
mechanically possible and as certain in their course 
and as responsive to the driver perched high in his 
seat as is a pleasure runabout in the hands of a girl. 

Already the motor-truck has commenced to be a 
serious rival of the pleasure car as a business proposi- 
tion that is a maker of dividends. Its growth has 
been slow, steady, and substantial, and commercially 
the industry is on the firmest of foundations. ‘I'he 
men who have made investments in it, and those who 
are investigating conditions for that purpose, see 
handsome profits in the development and a trade that 
is especially gratifying because it remains permanently 
with the reliable, progressive maker. Motor-truck 
manufacturing has little in common with the produc- 
tion and selling of pleasure automobiles, but, as the 
demand for the former increases, there is a growing 
realization of the possible demands for motor-trucks 
that is tempting some of the other automobile people 
to enter the field. 
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THE DISAPPEARING CAR-TRACK 


The Motor-Truck and Omnibus as Rivals of the Steam Railroad and Trolley-Car 


S it arrives at practical perfection 
and attains the status of a dividend- 
producer, because of its reliability 
and its cheapness of operation, the 
motor-truck finds two new and un- 





< looked-for fields opening for it: 
s¥ those hitherto controlled by the 
3) steam railroad and the trolley. Not 


y 


FX only is it a theoretical rival of both, 
but an actual commercial rival, brilliantly successful 
wherever it has been put into competition. Railroads 
and trolleys in general as yet do not, it is true, feel 
the rivalry, but they are very likely to in time. 

One factory thirty miles from New York has cut 
out the railroad altogether and uses three trucks to 
transport its product to the city, making the invest- 
ment pay doubly by working up a_ transportation 
business on the side to bring back goods for store- 
keepers and individuals. Thus the trucks are loaded 
both ways. In Chicago motor omnibuses are doing a 
good business in opposition to the trolley-cars in the 
crowded “loop” district. London: and Paris have 
their motor-’bus service well developed. In the former 
city $20,000,000 has been invested in motor-’buses, 
They have been found to cost less than trolley-cars 
and are liked better by passengers. The experience 
of New York is familiar, the motor-’bus line that has 
run up Fifith Avenue and along Riverside Drive for 
several years finding it quite easy to get patrons, 
though the fare is twice as much as that of the 
trolleys—ten cents against five. 

The experiment of the factory thirty miles from 
New York in making its railroad shipments by its 
own trucks is interesting many manufacturers and 
the lead is being followed. For a year or so now 
household moving from one city to another, formerly 
handled by horse van, then railroad train, and by 
horse van again at the other end, has been done by 
motor-truck direct from city to city if the distance 
does not exceed one or two hundred miles. The suc- 
cess of the motor-’bus in cities is encouraging far- 
seeing men to plan lines from crowded business centers 
to suburbs and distant city residential districts. 
Much confidence is placed in this idea from the fact 
that wherever the motor-truck or motor-’bus has been 
introduced it has won out handsomely. 

When motor-truck owners start in to compete with 
the railroads they find that they have two tremendous 
advantages. When the distance is fiftv miles or less 
they can better the railroad rates materially and yet 
make money. Again, with motor-trucks they can 
heat the railroad time, substantially, saving many 
hours. It incredible that this should be, that 
with forty miles, say, to be covered, a truck moving 
twelve miles an hour should make better delivery time 
than a train. But the truck starts when loaded 
without waiting for a schedule. It runs direct, and 
steadily, to the exact place where the goods are to 
be delivered. The railroad train is not a free agent, 
but a cog in a huge system. It does not move inde- 
pendently, but in relation to hundreds of other trains. 
At the best it can only deliver to a freight station, 
and then there is the delay of transhipment even if 
the greatest expedition is observed. It is the old 
story, translated into terms, of the hare 
and the tortoise, 

A leather-belting plant thirty-five miles from New 
York, located on Long Island, is a valuable exposi- 
tion of this new idea of using motor-trucks in competi- 
tion with railroads for the short-haul delivery of 
goods, because all the facts and figures have been 
systematically made up. The plant started running 
its own truck into New York because it found, in the 
first place. that the railroad rates were too high, 
and in the second that the service was too slow. Some- 
body suggested that with a good motor-truck the 
factory could be independent of the railroad. Cost 
was naturally an important element of the situation, 
but greater than this was time. To the factory’s de- 
light, it was discovered, when the new truck got into 
operation, that goods shipped to Western points, to 
Chicago, notably, had now a clean gain of thirty-six 
hours’ time, 

In the matter of expense it was found that, every- 
thing included, it was costing ninety-five per cent. 
of the railroad freight charges to ship by motor-truck,. 
Later the saving came to be vastly more. For another 
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WE know no rest, no sleeping 
Save in the woodland 

We make an endless venture 
Into the unknown pass. 
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We have the wide-world secret 
Gold shall not give. nor birth, 

We who love wild wood-places 
And the old kindly earth. 


Neither in towns nor cities, 
But in uncharted seas, 

Find we our ancient passion, 
Our deep and ancien: peace. 


BY STEVEN D. THATTON 


idea was developed: one other big truck and one 
smaller one were purchased, and the factory, or rather 
a little subsidiary company then and there formed, 
started in to sell its surplus power, as it were—the 
capacity of the two trucks on the return trips. This 
developed into what might be called a freight and 
express service. The two bigger trucks did the carry- 
ing from the city, and the smallest the local delivery, 
making trips all day. 

This unique little transportation plant, which is 
already serving as a model in a number of cases, 
comprises two five-ton trucks: one of foreign make, 
‘apable of fifteen miles an hour, the other an Ameri- 
can vehicle rated at nine or ten miles, and a three- 
and-a-half-ton American car that can do twelve and 
one-half miles an hour. ‘The freighting is proving 
very profitable (the exact profits are not given by the 
owners, but a general statement to this effect is made) 
despite the fact that railroad rates are cut. One point 
needs to be taken into consideration. No garage has 
been necessary, for a portion of one of the lower floors 
of the big factory was at once made available. 

This shows what motor-trucks can do under ordi- 
nary conditions, with no special campaign prepared, 
and starting with the business of one factory alone. 
Now let us consider the way in which one man has 
established a motor-’bus line in direct competition 
with the trolley-cars of a large New England city. 

The city is New Haven. Four years ago a man 
started a motor-’bus plant with one vehicle. He has 
since added to it until six are now running, and his 
investment now totals $15,500. Last year his profits 
were over $12,500, or more than eighty per cent. 
Despite the fact that New Haven has plenty of street- 
cars, he carried during the year 540,000 passengers, 
his revenues amounting to $27,000. It cost, including 
the interest on the investment, $14,417.62 to run that 
motor-’bus line, less than half what was taken in. 
Part of this man’s success, it is said, was due to 
the excellent class of men he employed. He paid 
$7,500, half of his total expenses, for wages. 

New Haven is not the only American city that has 
made a substantial success of motor-’bus lines in 
competition with highly developed systems of street 
railways with their many transfers. Indianapolis is 
another example, as is Chicago. There have been 
motor-’buses in Chicago for a little over a year. The 
new system of transit is very popular and it opens up 
a great new field. 

The motor-’bus has many “ talking arguments ” over 
trolley-cars. There are no tracks that may be blocked. 
With the trolley, if a car gets out of order and 
stopped, all the cars behind it are held up. The 
motor-bus simply goes around the obstruction. It 
may even take another street. Trolley-cars are like 
steam trains: they are dependent one upon another. 
Each motor-’bus is itself, and not a part of an inter- 
related system, and makes its way alone. It is not 
especially speedy, but it is steady and eats up dis- 
tance in a wonderful way, making quite as good time 
as the street railway car with its bustle of rapid 
motion, its frequent stops. and its numberless “ slow 
downs” in rush hours. In addition, the motor-’bus 
is less noisy and, moving along well-paved streets on 
rubber tires, admits of far more comfortable travel- 
ing. Experience in a number of cities has proved that 
passengers are better taken care of in a motor-’bus. 
There is a luxury of travel about this new method 
that pleases tie public. The publie being much 
smaller than the cars, there is relatively little crowd- 
ing. All these are factors that count. 

As the motor-’bus grows in popularity inventors 
will build more and more comfortable *buses each year. 
‘Che important feature of the situation is that the *bus 
has already proved itself worth while to everybody. 
In England, for example, the motor-’bus is distinctly 
a dividend-earner. Everywhere it is tried in this 
country it seems to succeed also. There are said to 
be 1.500 regularly running motor-’buses in London 
and 1,000 in Paris. Motor-’buses have been found 
to fit the wants of the publie so well in these cities 
that enthusiasts who have observed their operation 
carefully do not stop with predicting that they will 
be installed in large numbers in America and be rivals 
of the street-ears, but claim that in time they will 
supplant the street-cars altogether. That it will be 
a long-drawn-out conflict these men do not doubt, but 
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they declare that the advantages of the motor-*bus 
will be seen in the long run. One of the chief argu- 
ments is that abroad, where they are given very 
thorough and practical use, motor-’buses pay capital- 
ists better return on their meney than street-cars do. 
The argument is further made that, once motor-’buses 
get a good start in this country, they will increase 
very rapidly, and at the very least give the street- 
‘ar systems a hard fight tiat may eventually lead 
to the serap-heap for the street-car. 

Here is what one of the specialists who have studied 
the development of the motor-’bus in London says: 
“The motor-bus is coming to America, and when 
more generally adopted will be a factor in the com- 
fort and convenience of city life. It is those who 
can see ahead who profit. One of the greatest factors 
toward the rapid development of the motor-’bus 
abroad has been the attitude of the police, and it is 
interesting to note the difference between the foreign 
and American ways of handling problems which bear 
directly on the city’s welfare and the comfort and 
convenience of its citizens. 

“From the beginning the police of London have 
been in hearty sympathy with the motor-’bus, and 
in spite of many protests from minor committees of 
citizens have steadfastly aided in the advancement of 
the newer transportation. How wise their course was 
is evidenced already. At the same time, while en- 
couraging *buses, there has been an insistence toward 
an ultimate ideal of development and toward this 
car the *bus is tending. Every year ’buses must pass 
stricter tests before being admitted to the streets.” 

The “new transportation” is a phrase unknown 
here, but fully understood abroad. In Berlin early 
in the year the chief of police made the announcement 
that because of the obsolete nature of horse-driven 
cabs they would not be permitted to operate after 
May 31st of this year, that every driver of a horse- 
cab losing thereby would be recompensed by the city 
(the amount being about $150), and that encourage- 
ment would be given to these men to learn how to 
handle motor-cabs. 

This action is significant of Europe’s viewpoint 
and progress. ‘To a large extent for the past fifteen 
years the impetus for many original ideas in power- 
driven vehicles has come from across the Atlantie. 
In each case American ingenuity and able business 
methods have taken this impetus and worked it out 
to the profit of manufacturers and the great comfort 
of individuals. Men who are closely following motor- 
car development say that the motor-’bus idea has 
great possibilities in this ccuntry and that the ex- 
perience gained in England and in France will spur 
on both manufacturers and investors. 

No one is certain, despite its development and the 
millions that have been poured into it, that the trolley 
system represents the best that can be done in urban 
and suburban traffic, and the question is constantly 
rising whether vehicles on rails, where a mishap to 
one car may in an instant hold up a hundred others, 
are the ultimate solution of the passenger-traflic prob- 
lem. The business of carrying people to and from 
their work and during the day has been shown to 
be wonderfully profitable. It is one of the best of 
“ multiplicity-of-nickels ” enterprises to which great 
capitalists are steadily turning their attention to-day, 
because the margin of profit is so big. With the old- 
time horse-cars there is no question but that vehicles 
operated along tracks were essential. It is quite an- 
other question, with power *buses or wagons, whether 
tracks will continue to be required indefinitely. The 
proof is already at hand not only abroad, but in this 
country, that individual vehicles, each with its own 
power, can be operated at a greater margin of profit 
than a great system on tracks with all its obvious 
disadvantages. 

Altogether it is a cheering outlook for the men 
who are interested in commercial car upbuilding that 
actual dollar-invested experience has demonstrated 
that the motor-truck can prove a very possible rival 
of both steam railroad and trolley. There are English 
firms that have contracted fer fifty thousand pounds’ 
($250,000) worth of motor-trucks at a clip. But even 
if instances of foreign success in motor-truck competi- 
tion against railroads are not forthcoming, what can 
be done with judgment and a small amount of capital 
has been proved here. 





THE WANDERERS 


BY ETHEL TALBOT SCHEFFAUER 


The white and veering sea-gull 
Knows well the path we love; 

The swift and wavering swallow 
Hovers our heads above. 


Aye. in the first beginning, 
Bound by the rovers’ bond, 

We pledged our troth to wander 
Through all the worlds beyond. 


While there are paths untrodden, 
Leading beyond the sight, 

We must go forward, singing, 
Whether by day or night. 


Day. with the wild bird-musie, 
Night, and the silent stars— 
These we shall take for comrades, 
Past the world’s final bars, 


Whether in seas or deserts, 
Whether by moor or fen, 
Now and for ever after 
We are the wandering men. 
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HE Marmon offers the rare com- 

binations of good taste with 
luxury; complete equipment with sim- 
plicity and accessibility; comfort in 
operation with economy in service. 


The many refinements of appoint- 
ment and convenience in the new bodies 
are but indications of the thorough- 
ness of design and manufacture in 
every mechanical feature. The well- 
warranted pride of the Marmon owner 
grows into a trust in his car which its 
performance always merits. 


Detailed Information on Request 


Nordyke & MarmonCo. 


Indianapolis (Established 1851) Indiana 
Sixty Years of Successful Manufacturing 











The Marmon “32” 


32-40 horsepower, 120-inch wheel- 
base, dependable electric starting 
and lighting system, left hand drive, 
center control, nickel trimmings, 
with newest body types to meet 
every requirement and correspond- 
ing equipment— $2,850 to $4,100. 


The Marmon Six 


48-80 horsepower, 145-inch wheel- 
base, dependable electric starting 
and lighting system, left hand 
drive, center control, nickel trim- 
mings, with body types to meet 
every requirement and correspond- 
ing equipment—$5, 000 to $6,350. 
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KEEPING TROUBLE OUT OF TIRES 
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RY ERBZRIOLHE tire problem is one that is al- 
SS RGD ee ways old and always new. It is 














the one ever-present bane of the 
motorist. It is a problem upon the 
solution of which years of patient 
N) experiment have been spent and 

millions of dollars invested. With 
the increase in the weights and 
" powers of the cars have come higher 
average speeds and tours over rough and rocky roads 
and through sections of the country hitherto con- 
sidered closed to all forms of transportation except 
horseback. ‘This calls for extra service and endur- 
ance from the tires; and be it said that, all things 
considered, they have stood the test nobly. ‘The 
modern tire is a marvel of workmanship and design 
and is the best product that it is possible to create 
for the purpose. Nevertheless, the tires can be easily 
abused, and neglect of a few essential details may 
almost cut the life of the average outer casing in 
half—and it is this “ shoe” that is the most expensive 
part of the tire. 

Every motorist understands that the engine and the 
other moving parts of his car require lubrication— 
moving parts in the sense of those that rub in con- 
tact with other surfaces, that is. But the tires form 
one exception to this rule. Oil, grease, gasolene, or 
any of the other hydro-carbons has a disintegrating 
effect on any rubber with which it may come in con- 
tact. This effect is not immediate and will not prove 
serious if the tires are wiped clean after each day’s 
use, but to allow the car to remain standing in a 
pool of oil or on @ greasy floor is courting tire trouble 
as surely as an upturned nail invites a puncture. 
The application of a heavy oil or tar to road surfaces 
has been found very eflicient as a means of laying the 
dust and producing a hard bed that will endure for 
several months. It may be assumed that to run a 
car over long stretches of these freshly oiled roads 
will result in serious harm to the tires—and such 
would be the case were the oily mixture allowed to 
adhere to the treads for an indefinite period. But if 
the treads are thoroughly cleaned each day it is hardly 
probable that the oil will damage the rubber as much 
as would a rough road. 

In the above paragraph the tires were classed as 
“moving parts that rub in contact with another sur- 
face.” ** Moving parts” they certainly are—whenever 
they are attached to a car that runs—but that they 
“run in contact with another surface” may be 
doubted by those cautious drivers who always slow 
down when rounding curves and never “skid.” But 
side skidding is not the only form of tire-slipping that 
cecurs on a modern car. At high speeds the wheels 
slip on the road surface to an extent little imagined 
by the driver. At speeds of thirty miles an hour. this 
slipping of the wheels is slight, but when the mile-a- 
minute rate is reached the rubbing of the tires on the 
road increases out of all proportion to the increase in 


BY JOHN S. HARWHITE 


speed. At this speed a thirty-six-inch wheel will slip 
about six complete revolutions during each mile—or 
minute—of travel. This will amount to a total slip- 
page of about 3,600 feet every hour that a mile-a- 
minute speed is maintained, and it will easily be 
realized that the tires are called upon to. withstand 
a tremendous strain. When the greatest amount of 
slipping takes place it is hardly probable that the tires 
are bearing the full weight of the car, as it is the 
continual “ bouncing” at high speeds that causes the 
wheels to turn faster than the road travels under 
them, but nevertheless the wear on the rubber tread 
is tremendous. It is small wonder that tires are 
changed frequently in races in which high speed pre- 
vails, and it is a marvelous tire that will withstand 
the wear encountered in two or three hundred miles 
of track racing. 

A pneumatic tire is nothing but a collapsible air- 
tank surrounding the outer circumference of a wheel. 
Thus the car, literally, “rides on air.” It is the 
compressibility of air that produces the cushioning 
effect when an obstruction or inequality in the road 
is encountered by the wheels. The tire is depressed 
at the point of contact with the obstruction, and the 
area of the cross section of this portion is thereby 
reduced. This, naturally, compresses the air in the 
tire, and the shock, instead of being concentrated at 
the. point of contact, is distributed throughout the 
entire interior of the confining space. The compressed 
air stores the energy imparted to it and produces the 
‘resiliency ” for which the pneumatic tire is famous. 
If the air in the tire is already highly compressed 
before the shock takes place the additional compres- 
sion, or absorption of the shock, will not be so marked 
as though the tire were not pumped so “hard.” On 
the other hand, a tire containing but a relatively small 
air pressure will be exceedingly susceptible to de- 
pression of its tread when an obstacle is encountered, 
and the rubber at the point of contact may be flat- 
tened almost to the rim. Thus a “hard” tire is able 
to encounter many abrupt inequalities in the road, 
but will not absorb slight shocks and jars; while a 
“soft” tire is sensitive even to the slightest obstacle 
in the road, but will be overtaxed at the first sugges- 
tion of “ rough going.” 

It is evident that a tire containing too great an aif 
pressure will cause fair roads to seem rough; while 
one that is too soft may prove comfortable on good 
roads, but will provide insufficient cushioning for 
rough surfaces. But, strange as it may seem, a hard 
tire will last longer than will one that is never pumped 
to the proper pressure. In the case of the latter the 
tread and fabric are depressed at the slightest in- 


equalities and a gradual weakening of the material. 


ensues. A tire containing a high air pressure, how- 
ever, retains its contour under all but the most severe 
conditions, and the fabric and rubber are, therefore, 
not so susceptible to breakage or weakening. ‘The 
average pressure recommended by tire-manufacturers 


is about twenty pounds per square inch for each inch 
of diameter of cross section of the tire. For example, 
a four-inch tire should be pumped to an approximate 
pressure of eighty pounds per square inch, while one 
an inch larger should carry about one hundred pounds. 

It is a simple matter to determine this pressure if 
a small pocket or pump-pressure gauge is available, 
but it is not exactly easy to “guess” at the proper 
hardness of the tires. A pressure indicator can be 
obtained for a small cost and should form a part of 
every well-equipped tool kit. If such an instrument 
is not at hand, however, the proper pressure may be 
roughly approximated by observing the contour of 
the tires, as they carry the full weight of the car 
when normally loaded. As soon as the tire is pumped 
to the point where it retains its shape and does not 
flatten at its point of contact with the floor the 
proper pressure has been reached. If the side walls 
bulge out at the point carrying the weight, however, 
more air should be pumped until these straighten to 
the same shape as the remainder of the tire. 

The so-called “ mysterious ” wear of tires, in which 
a tire will “go to pieces” after only a few months’ 
use over good roads, may often be caused by an im- 
proper alignment of the wheels. This may not be 
apparent from a casual examination, but it may be 
detected easily by means of a long rule with which 
to measure the distance between the rims at the front 
and rear of both pairs of wheels. If the two wheels 
of one pair do not revolve in planes parallel to each 
other in a horizontal direction, the tread of the tire 
will rub, as well as roll, over the road surface in much 
ihe same manner as though the wheel were pulled 
slightly sideways at the same time that it roiled. 
The measurements should be taken at points directly 
opposite each other in front of and at the rear of the 
lub of the wheel. If the distance between the two 
wheel8 is less at the rear than it is forward of the 
hub, it is evident that the axle or spindles are so bent 
that the wheels do not revolve in parallel planes, and 
the car should be taken to the nearest blacksmith or 
repair shop if the owner desires to save his tires. It 
must be understood that this refers only to a difference 
in measurements taken between the forward and rear 
portions of a pair of wheels and not to the top and 
bottom. 

The care of a tire when the car is out of commission 
in the winter is somewhat different from that recom- 
mended for an active tire. When a car is put away 
for the winter the wheels should be jacked up to 
relieve the tires of all weight. The tires should then 
be pumped to a sufficient pressure to enable each to 
yetain its normal shape and then wrapped securely 
with burlap or brown paper to keep out the moisture. 
It should be made certain that the tire is perfectly 
dry both inside and out before it is thus covered, for 
dampness wiil cause rapid deterioration. It may be 
well first to remove each tire from its rim and to 
paint the latter with a rust preventive. 


























TO CROSS THE ATLANTIC IN THIS 


JOUN J, MECKLEKR AND ALLEN CANTON, YOUNG NEW YORKERS, BUILT THIS AEROPLANE WITH THE DESIGN OF FLYING IN IT FROM AMERICA TO EUROPE. IT IS 


NOW IN WINTER QUARTERS AT CLASSON POINT, NEW YORK 
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PRICE $3,250 


GEORGIAN BROUGHA 
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PRICE $2,800 


EMPIRE BROUGHAM 
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PRIGE $2.375 


COLONIAL BROUGHAM 
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Separate 
Pullman 
Chairs 
Three 
Facing 
Forward 


Full View 
Ahead 
Driven 

from the 

Left Hand 

Rear Seat 


Price 
Complete 
— $2,900 


INTERIOR 

































 LIMOUSINE-FOUR 








How Waverley Experience ana 
Factory Facilities Evolved 


The Limousine-Four 














Here is the latest triumph of a com- 
pany which has originated practically 
every improvement in electric vehicle 
construction. 


That has factory equipment for the 
manufacture of every type of electric 
vehicle, from the smallest runabout or 
brougham to a mighty 5-ton truck— 


—And whose experience, gained 
in the making of this unlimited 
range of electrics, enabled them 
to evolve this most elegant, 
comfortable, and convenient 
of all four-passenger electrics. 


= 


Without such experience, and the 
knowledge gained thereby, such an 
achievement would hardly have been 
possible. 


It took the company who built the 
first coupe electric—the first electric 
with the high efficiency shaft drive- 
the first electric which could take esther 
solid or pneumatic tires—the first elec- 

tric with full elliptic springs and 
patented drop sillconstruction— 
and the first five-passenger full- 
view-ahead electric to originate 
and design 


The Silent Waverley Limousine-Four 


In this wonderful car four separate Pull- 
man chairs replace the usual forward and 
backward seats. Three face forward, the 
fourth is a “‘cozy comer’ in front at the right. 


Thus affording full four - passenger 
capacity without obstructing the view of 
the driver who sits as usual in the left-hand 
rear seat—the pleasant and sociable posi- 
tion, with, instead of in front of, the other 
occupants of your car. 


This arrangement insures ample and delight- 
ful spaciousness and absolute freedom from 
crowding—No crushing of handsome gowns 
and wraps in the Waverley Limousine-Four— 
while permitting of greater luxury and greater 
elegance than has ever before been possible in 
a four-passenger electric. 


The little diagram shows this unique 
placing of seats, and how golf clubs, parcels, 
bags, etc., can be stowed out of the way be- 
hind the two side. chairs. A small item, 
perhaps, but one that adds greatly to comfort. 


Waverley patented drop sill construction 
permits of a beautiful, graceful low hung body 
swung on full elliptic springs as shown in the 
illustration—a combination which insures easy 
riding over every road and with any tires 


THE WAVERLEY COMPANY 


188 S. East Street, 
| Chicago Branch—2425 Michigan Ave. 


while saving current, increasing mileage and - 


protecting your car from racking bumps and jars. 


Batteries are flushed from outside the car— 
no lifting out of cushions with greasy hands, 
no spotting with water or fabric-eating acids. 


The Limousine-Four will be on exhibition 
at the leading automobile shows, where pros- 
pective electric car owners can personally 
judge of its perfection— 


—and decide if such a splendid car, the 
last word in four-passenger electrics, could have 
been designed and perfected except by past 
masters of electric vehicle construction—men 
who from long experience know the mechan- 
ical requirements of every type, from the most 


Juxurious pleasure car to the massive delivery 


truc: 


Let us send you the Silent Waverley Elec- 
tric Year Book which illustrates and describes 
the Limousine-Four, the famous Limousine- 
Five and the other Waverley pleasure car 


models illustrated in the left-hand panel. 


A beautiful production with decorations by 
a famous artist—it is yours on request together 
with the Waverley Cee Ca Catalog, 
showing types ranging from a light delivery 
wagon to a 5-ton truck. Address 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
New York Branch—1784 Broadway 

























































1000 LB. DELIVERY = 
PRIGE $2.000 








ONE TON TRUGK 
PRICE $2.500 
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THREE 4 ONE HALF TON TRUC 
; PRICE $3.750 



































FIVE TON TRUCK == 
PRICE $4.500 








(HE behavior of a motor-car forms 
+? an excellent criterion by which to 
Lo) judge the character of the driver. 
A car is not “dangerous ” unless 
made so by the man at the wheel; 
there are no wild swerves from one 
Cj side of the road to the other, 
MER through congested traffic, that are 
, SS caused by a “ faulty steering-gear ” ; 
the time when the automobile was an unknown quan- 
tity and when its next move was more a matter of 
presumption than of positive knowledge has long 
since passed. To be sure, it is perfectly possible for 
a driver to “lose control of the machine,” but nine 
times out of ten it is the operator’s fault, due to high 
speed or careless running over a dangerous road. And 
often this loss of control of the car is caused by the 
driver’s “loss of head.” 

If a sixty or a ninety horse-power motor-car can 
be driven at a snail’s pace through crowded streets 
and around tortuous turns, it is eertain that the 
manufacturer is not to blame for an accident that may 
oceur while the machine is rounding a sharp corner 
at sixty miles an hour. Also if this same_high- 
powered car is able to run with almost entire absence 
of noise, it is manifestly the driver’s fault if the city 
streets are made hideous day and night with the 
Gatling-gun sound of the unmuffled exhaust. The 
driver or owner may even be said to be responsible 
for the noise made by the mechanism of the motor 
and transmission, for every part of every modern car 
is ground or finished to fit accurately, and it is only 
through neglect of valves, gears, or bearings that an 
undue amount of lost motion will occur and result in 
disagreeable sounds whenever the machine is run, 

Therefore, inasmuch as the modern car is a faith- 
ful machine, built only to do the bidding of its driver, 
it is evident that restrictions must be placed upon the 
owner or operator rather than upon the size, power, 
and general specifications of the automobile itself. 
To limit the size of the motors or the power that they 
develop is out of the question, for a ten-horse-power 
machine could wreak damage in congested traffic in 
the hands of an inexperienced operator. Likewise to 
attempt to regulate the speed possibilities of every 
car is impracticable as well as unnecessary, although 
such legislation has been suggested many times, In 
fact, some bills as prepared for presentation before 
several of the State legislatures have stipulated that 
every car should be so geared that a speed of more 
than twenty miles an hour would be impossible. Such 
a restriction is manifestly absurd, for there are pri- 
vately owned speedways in many parts of the country 
where a speed of a hundred miles an hour can be 
maintained for an appreciable distance without danger 
to occupants or other vehicles or pedestrians, As 
long as the automobile is safe, therefore, when proper- 
ly controlled, the tendency of all motor-car legisla- 
tion should be toward restriction of the activities of 
the driver rather than regulation of the capabilities 
of the car itself. 

The most stringent legislation that has been enacted 
to regulate the driver is that of compelling every 
cperator of a motor-car to possess a State license that 
is obtainable only after the proper registration or 
examination. In many States the chauffeur who is 
to drive a car for hire must pass a written examina- 
tion in which he is required to answer questions re- 
garding the operation, construction, and design of 
cars and their parts. In addition to this, he must 
demonstrate his ability before the examiners to handle 
a car properly and must present certificates of good 
character, sobriety, and a general “clean record.” 





REGULATING THE DRIVER 


BY H. S. WHITING 


This is intended to keep motor-cars out of the hands 
of incompetents and those who are reckless and fool- 
hardy by nature. The owner, as a rule, does not 
need to undergo so searching an examination. It is 
assumed that a man who is willing to invest from 
five hundred to five thousand dollars in a car will be 
fairly certain of his ability to operate it and that 
he will not take risks that are liable to damage the 
machine—even though he should not be considerate 
of the comfort of pedestrians or occupants of other 
vehicles. He must register, however, and carry with 
him a license that will identify him as the owner of 
the car. 

Such measures, however, have not served to make 
conditions perfect for the dwellers near popular auto- 
mobile thoroughfares—or for motorists themselves, 
either, for that matter. A misguided hundred thou- 
sand or so of the nearly a million drivers of auto- 
mobiles in this country possess certain hallucinations 
that have made necessary several municipal regula- 
tions in addition to those already imposed by the 
various States. Some of these drivers seem to believe 
that the automobile has been produced solely as an 
instrument of noise, and they therefore are unable to 
run their cars two blocks without blowing their horn 
or opening the muffler. This trait has resulted in the 
enactment of restrictions regarding the use of warn- 
ing signals, and now a motorist is in danger of arrest 
in some sections if he blows his horn or toots his 
electric siren for any purpose other than to avert 
collision with a pedestrian or another vehicle. Some 
of these measures may seem rather stringent, but 
the offending few of the motorists have brought such 
restrictions upon the entire fraternity. In motoring, 
as in many another sport or occupation, the innocent 
majority must suffer for the offenses of the guilty 
few. 

One of the most annoying of the hallucinations 
possessed by many a driver, and one that has required 
municipal legislation to render conditions bearable 
along boulevards and other popular automobile thor- 
oughfares, is the belief that the muffler cutout is 
necessary to increase the power of the motor. This 
belief, added to the love of noise and desire to attract 
attention possessed by some owners and drivers of 
ears, has resulted in the habit of “cutting out the 
muffler ” on every possible occasion—even when added 
power is not necessary. As a matter of fact, the 
elimination of the muffler adds but a very small per- 
centage of power to the motor—a power that is never 
required in the city, where the car should be run at 
but a third or a half of its full ability at the most. 
It is only in country touring, when the last ounce of 
power is required from the motor, that the cutout 
is of any material benefit except as a warning signal. 
Therefore, to use the cutout on the city streets is to 
lay one’s car open to the charge that it is calling for 
its last ounce of power for work that even the small- 
est and cheapest of the modern automobiles can per- 
form with scarcely more noise than that given forth 
by a well-designed electric vehicle. The cutout un- 
doubtedly has its uses, but these should be restricted 
to the country roads or the privacy of the garage or 
testing-room. Many cities have already adopted regu- 
lations prohibiting the use of the muffler cutout on the 
public highways, and others are following their ex- 
ample wherever it is found that the motorists are so 
blind—or deaf, rather—to what represents courtesy 
to the majority of the public. 

It might at first thought seem strange that the 
boards of health should concern themselves with the 
automobile, and yet many have taken an active inter- 
est in the question of the physical effect on the popu- 










lace of the smoke emitted by many of the motor-cars. 
These dense clouds of bluish-white smoke are caused 
by an excess of oil that reaches the top of the cylinders 
and is there burned by the heat of the explosion. This 
arises from over-lubrication or from a faulty arrange- 
ment of the rings, baffle plates, or whatever other 
devices are used to prevent the oil from reaching the 
combustion chamber. Although these boards of health 
probably realize the truth of the adage, “'Too much 
oil is better than too little,” they have also discovered 
that the fumes from this burning excess lubricant con- 
tain an unhealthful proportion of carbon monoxide. 
Two parts of this gas to one thousand of air constitute 
a mixture that is dangerous to breathe, and as twelve 
per cent. of a smoky exhaust may be composed of 
carbon monoxide, it will be seen that the air in an 
inclosed space into which such a motor may be ex- 
hausting will soon be poisoned. It is hardly probable 
that smoking motors could vitiate the outside air 
to a really dangerous extent, but it has been decided 
by experts that the poisonous gas can be present in 
sufficient quantities to affect the general health of the 
populace. These researches have resulted in the pas- 
sage of municipal laws rendering the driver of a 
smoking automobile liable to a fine or revocation of his 
license. A faint trace of blue smoke emitted from 
the exhaust is not harmful and is an indication that 
the motor is well lubricated, but the dense clouds 
thrown out by some cars are entirely unnecessary, and 
the drivers of such cars are the offenders against 
whom these laws have been aimed. 

Improvements in motor-car lighting systems have 
made necessary some restrictions that would not have 
been even considered a few years ago. Practically 
every motor-car nowadays, whether of high or low 
price, is provided with powerful head-lights of the 
acetylene or electric type. These lights are sufficiently 
strong to throw a beam several hundred feet, and are 


- therefore exceedingly useful for night touring over 


dark or unfamiliar roads. They are hardly necessary 
en the well-lighted streets of a large city, however, 
but many motorists use them merely because “ they 
have them,” and it is so simple a matter to turn a 
switch that will throw the current from a dynamo or 
storage battery into the lamps placed in front of the 
powerful reflectors. But these intense rays of light 
blind the eyes of those upon whom they shine and 
make it impossible for approaching motorists to dis- 
tinguish the road or other vehicles until they are 
out of range of the glare. Consequently, in many 
cities the use of these blinding lights is restricted to 
the sparsely settled districts where the street lamps 
do not furnish sufficient illumination for the roadway, 
and it is an offense punishable by a fine to employ the 
full glare on the principal thoroughfares. A sheet 
of semi-transparent paper pasted over the lens affords 
an easy means of reducing the brilliancy of the light, 
but this is a makeshift that cannot be removed readily 
when it is desired to use the full power of the lamps. 
Arrangements are provided that enable some lights 
of the acetylene type to be turned down, while other 
devices consist of a dull metal disk interposed between 
the source of light and the reflector. This latter at- 
tachment is suitable for either the electric or acetylene 
type of lights. 

Motorists who have a due regard for the rights of 
others are largely in the majority, and they are 
willing to support any legislation which has for its 
object the regulation of those drivers who are a menace 
or annoyance to the public, as well as to automobilists 
themselves. Broad-minded and fair restrictive legis- 
lation never has been, and never will be, opposed 
by representative motorists. 





























A deep-water inhabitant of the Indian Ocean. 
carries a lamp at the end of its elongated snout 


It 


A monster of the Arabian Sea. 
feet below the surface, and its entire head is phosphorescent 


It inhabits the depths 2,000 
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This denizen of the Pacific carries a luminous lure 
at the end of a fishing-rod, to attract its prey 


This fish, which was captured in the Atlantic deeps, can swallow fishes 
much larger than itself, the stomach extending to the tip of the tail 


FROM FATHER NEPTUNE’S WHITE-LIGHT DISTRICT 


SOME OF THE LUMINOUS FISHES INHABITING THE SUNLESS DEPTHS OF THE OCEAN WHICH HAVE BEEN DRAWN UP FROM THEIR HAUNTS A MILE AND MORE BE- 
LOW THE SURFACE BY DEEP-SEA EXPLORING VESSELS, 
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MODELS OF THESE ARE ON EXHIBITION AT THE NEW YORK MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
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Left Drive 


Avoids the necessity of stepping into the 
street. This result in connection with 
other far-reaching improvements. 


Electric Self Cranker 


Easily and simply operated from a driv- 
ing position. 


Centralized Control 
Complete mastery of the car from the 
driver’s seat. A compact arrangement 
at the finger tips operated with the slight- 
est effort. 


Electric Lighting 


Controlling switches at the centralized 
control board. 


Magneto Ignition 
A high tension dual ignition system, with 
magneto and storage battery, both of 
which are entirely distinct from the start- 
ing and lighting equipment. Insures 
Packard efficiency at all speeds. 


Short Turning Radius 


The Packard ‘‘38” turns in a street forty- 
one and one-half feet wide. 
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THE ANSWER 


In the make-up of the Packard “38” car- 
riage are more features directly appealing to 
the owner and driver than ever before have 
been embodied in any one motor vehicle 


The sum of these essentials is to be found in no other car. This com- 
prehensive solution, in one motor carriage, of all the chief problems 
of recent years, compels the consideration of the critical patron. 


The Packard ‘‘38”’ will be exhibited in Madison Square Garden, New 
York, January 11 to 18 and in the Coliseum, Chicago, February 1 to 8 


Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit 
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Hydraulic Governor 


Avoids “‘stalling’’ the motor in crowded 
traffic; prevents motor racing when the 
clutch is disengaged; affords agreeable 
uniformity of road speeds without requir- 
ing skillful use of the pedals. 


Six Cylinders Perfected 


Flexible, efficient, silent, giving motion 
with no sense of exerted power. 


Dry Plate Clutch 


Proof against burning and certain of 
engagement without “grabbing.” 


Forced Feed Oiling 


Especially desirable for “‘sixes.”. An aux- 
iliary system feeds oil directly to the cy- i 2 i 
linder walls and is automatically regulated = 
for different power requirements. | 


Six-Inch Depth of Frame 


Prevents body distortion and cramping 
of doors. 


Size of Crank Shaft 


The diameter of the crank shaft is 2 1-8 
inches. Ample size of bearings insures 
maximum period of service without 
refitting. 
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The Borland 1913 Regular Coupe— 
A beautiful and elegant production 
Specifica tions « General Electric motor, especially built for us to withstand a 500% 


* overload. General Electric non-arcing controller with 6 speeds 
forward and 3 reverse. Wheel base 96 inches. Extra large aluminum 5-passenger body, re- 
volving front seats, either front or rear drive, Batteries: 40 cells, 9 plate Exide. Speed: 
22 miles per hour. quipment: Skid chains, hydrometer, odometer, toilet case and flower 
vase. Solid or pneumatic tires, optional, 34 x 4. 


The new Borland models 
are now ready 


HEY are equipped with the new Borland 
simplicity horizontal control, the greatest 
improvement for controlling speed. 


The inconvenience in many electric automobiles has 
been the necessity of pulling up a lever or pressing a 
button or pushing a pedal to reverse. ‘The Borland con- 
trol [Pi'z2] is the simplest and easiest to operate. No 
levers, no pedals, no buttons. And for appearance, satis- 
faction, comfort, safety, speed, convenience and mileage, 
the Borland is the most convincing electric known. 
You can drive the Borland with absolute safety and freedom from 
worry—because of the simplest control of any electric, the clearest 
view of the road, the quickest action of our improved foot brakes 
and the positive assurance of an immediate response from every part 
of the machine. 


The Borland 1913 Outside Drive $5500 


Limousine—the Electric De Luxe 


nf 4 e General Electric motor, especially designed and built for us to 

Specifications. withstand a 500% overload. Specially designed, non-arcing 

controller with 6 speeds forward and 3 reverse. Wheel base, 123 inches. Seven-passenger 

body, exclusively designed and built for us by C. P. Kimball & Co. Batteries: 42 cells, 19 

plate Exide. Speed: 25 miles per hour. Equipment: Skid chains, hydrometer, toilet case 
d 6 


and flower vase, umbrella to match upholstery, 36x5 p ic tires with quick 


detachable rims. Klaxonet horn, 


The Borland Electric Pre-Eminent Construction 


Since the first Borland was made we have concentrated on the de- 
signing, building and perfecting of one chassis. We are finally satis- 
fied that the Borland chassis represents the best engineering ideas and 
the correct selection of metals for each and every part. The proof 
of the efficiency of this chassis is our long list of satisfied customers. 





Now that every engineering and service test has proved that every 
detail of Borland construction is right, we are putting out six new 
models, built on the same mechanical principles which made the 
Borland Brougham so satisfactory and successful. 


Besides the two models illustrated we are making: Brougham, $2500, 
Coupe, $2700, either front or rear drive; Roadster, $2550; 1500- 
pound delivery truck, open body, $2100; 1500-pound truck, with 
closed body, $2250. These models make a complete line for dealers 
to handle. Write for poster booklet and catalog explaining the full 
meaning of the above improvements and the pre-eminence of Borland 
construction and design. 


Exhibit at the Chicago Show, Space A-1, First Regiment Armory 


The Borland-Grannis Co. 


Sales : 4 Factory ; 
— Chicago East Huron Street 


2642 Michigan Avenue 
. Start the new year right. Do a twelve month business 
Dealers without increasing your overhead, selling Borland Electrics. 
We are closing with many established dealers. Write today for particulars. 
Or, better still, see U. B, Grannis, Vice President, at the Waldorf Hotel, 
during the New York Show. He will be pleased to give dealers full in- 
formation concerning the Borland Line. 
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Finance 
BY FRANKLIN ESCHER 
High Prices’ Harm 


Back in September when, on _ the 
strength of the “ greatest crops the coun- 
try has ever known,” the stock market 
was booming and every one was talking 
prosperity, an investmert banker whose 
opinions are highly valued came out pub- 
licly with the statement that the con- 
tinued rise in commodity prices was an 
insuperable bar to further expansion in 
business and the markets. Wall Street 
didn’t want to believe that at the time 
and wouldn’t believe it. But in a good 
many places where the statement was 
ridiculed ‘at the time it was made it isn’t 
being ridiculed now. Things other than a 
further rise in commodity prices have 
happened since then, but, as the real 
causes of the markets’ troubles have been 
looked into, it has been only too apparent 
that most of them come back to the same 
thing—the immoderately high level to 
which commodity prices as a whole have 
risen. 

Bradstreet’s “index number,” which is 
a composite statement of the price of all 
important commodities, stands at present 
at 9.5462—by far the highest point ever 
reached. This year’s advance amounts to 
6.6 per cent., last year’s to 1.9 per cent. 
In 1908 and 1907 advances of 16 per cent. 
and 12 per cent. respectively were regis- 
tered. Here and there the price of some 
important commodity is down, but taking 
the list as a whole, quotations show a 
steadily advancing tendency which carries 
the “index number” to a new high point 
every time it is made up. 

There are at least three ways in which 
vais condition of things reacts harmfully 
on business and the markets. 

The first and perhaps the most evident 
is through the cutting-down of indi- 
viduals’ savings available for investment 
in securities. On the same amount of 
income, a@ man cannot save so much 
money as he could a few years ago. Liv- 
ing not one bit better, he finds that where 
at the end of the year he used to have 
so-and-so-much left over to “salt away,” 
he now has considerably less or even 
nothing at all. That, multiplied many 
times over, makes a big difference in the 
country’s power to absorb new stock and 
bond issues—or, to put it another way, 
to provide industry with the capital it 
needs. 

The second harmful effect is the discon- 
tent and unrest engendered not only 
among the working classes, but among 
security owners dependent upon the in- 
come from their investments. How the 
working classes are affected is seen in the 
constant labor troubles of the past 
two years—demands for higher wages, 
strikes, renewed demands. But hardly 
more of an unfavorable influence on busi- 
ness is that than the steady demand on 
the part of investors for securities bear- 
ing a higher rate of interest. More in- 
come is the ery as prices rise and living 
eosts increase, and more income the in- 
vestor must be offered if his purse- 
strings are to be loosened. The old-estab- 
lished forms of security bearing a 
moderate rate of interest appeal to him 
no longer. A high return on his money 
he is bound to have. If he can’t get it by 
buying the securities of the railroads and 
the standard industrials he can get it by 
buying the “ specialties.” He does that— 
with the result that untold millions of 
dollars which would -otherwise be avail- 
able to carry on the country’s legitimate 
enterprises are diverted into all sorts of 
doubtful and devious channels. And 
such capital as legitimate enterprise does 
secure has to be paid for at a price that 
imposes a heavy charge on the business 
done with the money. 

The third bad effect of the present high 
level of commodity prices is the curtail- 
ment of the banks’ lending-power it 
brings about and the strain it imposes on 
the credit position. The banks in the 
big cities, it is true, lend largely on 
securities as collateral, but the great bulk 
of bank-money loaned in this country is 
loaned not on securities but ‘on merchan- 
dise. When merchandise prices are stead- 
ily advancing, consequently, the banks are 
called upon to supply a constantly in- 


creasing amount of credit. A dealer may 


not be carrying any more goods in stock 
this year than last; but if the price he 
has had to pay for those goods is ten per 
cent. higher than it was, he needs ten per 
cent. more bank-money to carry him 
along. 

Already the rise in commodity prices 
has been such as to impose a heavy strain 
on the banks all over the country. Loans 
are absolutely at top-notch, with conse- 
quent reduction in reserve-percentages— 
certainly not a state of things on which 
expansion in finance or business can 
safely be based. What has done it—specu- 
lation? There hasn’t been any specula- 
tion to speak of. Active business, then? 
Business has only been active for a short 
time. For the present extended position 








of the banks there is just one cause—- 
the unreasonably high level of com- 
modity prices. ‘That will have to be cor- 
rected before much progress can be made. 





Camera vs. Typewriter 


CERTAIN of the executive departments 
at Washington have found the camera a 
useful adjunct in their routine work. All 
manner of documents are now photo- 
graphed instead of being copied by type- 
writers. The work of the typewriting 
machine, so far as mere copying is con- 
cerned, is discounted, since in less than a 
minute a facsimile may be obtained of a 
document to copy which the typist would 
take perhaps hours. 

Especially in the General Land Office 
has the camera been found most useful 
in work of this kind. Formerly, by the 
method of typewriting copies of land 
records, forty patents were held to be a 
good day’s work. Now by photographing 
them as many as two hundred patents 
may be copied. 

The document to be copied is set up, a 
bulb is pressed, and the thing is done. 
No plates or films are used in this work, 
the medium being sensitized paper itself. 

When a new document or page of a 
book is run into position, the operation is 
accomplished with the aid of an electric 
motor. This motor unwinds from the five- 
hundred-foot roll of sensitized paper that 
portion which has just been exposed to 
the light, carries it to a developing solu- 
tion beneath the camera, and, by the time 
the new sheet that has been brought into 
position has been exposed, the sheet im- 
mediately preceding it has been developed 
and automatically deposited in a tray at 
the end of the camera. When taken out 
of the “hypo” the sheets are spread on 
racks to dry. 





A Tearful Monkey 


THERE is a_ species of very small 
monkey found in the Brazilian forests 
which is remarkable for its gentleness, 
the delicate elegance of its appearance, 
and its almost human conduct. Bound- 
ing from branch to branch or from tree 
to tree, it has every appearance of a bird. 
When hanging from a tree asleep it looks 
like a black doll. Its dark, soft eyes are 
very large, its coat is like black velvet 
trimmed with satin and dotted with gray 
beads. 

“T have seen him weep,” said Hum- 
boldt, “and I avow that the samairi is 
like a child in every feature. He has 
the same innocent expression, the same 
bright, intelligent smile, the same child- 
like way of passing swiftly from joy to 
sorrow.” 





The Travels of a Drop of Water 


A GERMAN has made a calculation of 
the time that elapses before a drop of 
water evaporated on the surface returns 
to the ocean. The total volume of water 
brought annually to the sea is 1/3460 of 
the total contents of the ocean. A particle 
of water before evaporation has stayed in 
the ocean on an average 3,460 years. 
Once evaporated, the drop becomes con- 
densed in about ten days and is then 
speedily drawn back to its ancient home. 





THE BEST TEACHER 
Old Experience Still Holds the Palm 


For real practical reliability and some- 
thing to swear by, experience—plain old 
experience—is able to carry a big load 
yet without getting swaybacked. 

A So. Dak. woman found some things 
about food from Old Experience a good, 
reliable teacher. 

She writes: 

“T think I have used almost every 
breakfast food manufactured, but none 
equal Grape-Nuts in my estimation. 

“T was greatly bothered with weak 
stomach and indigestion, with formation 
of gas after eating, and tried many reme- 
dies for it, but did not find relief. 

“Then I detided I must diet and see if 
I could overcome the difficulty that way. 
My choice ‘of ‘food was Grape-Nuts, be- 
cause the doctor told me I could not 
digest starchy food. 

“Grape-Nuts food has been a_ great 
benefit to me, for I feel like a different 
person since I began to eat it. It is won- 
derful to me how strong my nerves have 
become. I advise everyone to try it, for 
experience is the best teacher. 

“Tf you have any stomach trouble— 
can’t Sout your food, use Grape-Nuts 
food for breakfast at least, and you won't 
be able to praise it enough when you see 
how different you feel.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A_new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. ,*, 
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z Five Models, Improved Series V 

= si te 

= . : —1911—last stock i- 1 i : 

E Igin Victor Pe - eo Semi Racing Roadster, Speedway Roadster, Five Fastest 500 miles ne hor paver 
= held in America. Average 66.4 miles and Seven Passenger Touring Cars ning average 81.72 miles per hour—win- 
= per hour. Entire race run without a ning International Sweepstakes, defeatin 
= tire change. Defeated American and and Toy Tonneau more costly American and European ng 


European cars of much greater cost. Breaking record by 4.11 miles per hour. == E 


$2750 to $3400 ei 


Limousines Coupes Sedans ae 
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The National Seven Passenger in Spain 








Luxury — Reliability — Service 
Wi ‘rents of s you go, you'll be proud of your National. It is the 


result of twelve years of concentration upon the harmonious 

combination of beauty, luxury and reliable service. Beneath 
the surface beauty is perfection in design and materials—dependability, 
stamina, and flexible power that is indefatigable. Every advanced idea, 
every requirement mechanically, every refinement tending to your 
comfort, ease and confidence, is in the five National models. 








= 
= . 
a The best car to own—write us for proof 
= 
= Long stroke (4 7-8 x6) flexible and noise- Powerful and reliable brakes. Full-floating Rear Axle. 
= less motor with enclosed valves. Spacious Interior. = Resilient Springs, 3-4 Elliptic in rear; Semi- 
= Left side drive. Center control. Tire Pump, integral part of the motor. Elliptic in front. 
= Gray & Davis Electric Starter, easily operated Inflates a tire in three minutes. Large Gasoline Pressure-Feed Tank with 
= by simply touching a button with foot. ‘Truffault-Hartford Shock Absorbers in Gauge in rear. 
= Gray & Davis Dynamo Electric Lighting rear. Robe Rail and Foot Rest. 
System. 128-inch Wheel Base. Foot Mat in Running Board. 
= Bosch dual double Magneto. Adjustable, ventilating and rain vision Plain, continuous enclosed Metal Guards. 
= 12-inch Turkish Upholstery. Wind Shield. Easy riding qualities, unexcelled. 
= Full heavy nickel Trimmings. Multiple jet Carburetor. Oiling System, demonstrated to be only per- 
= Electric Horn. Hoffecker steady-hand Speedometer. fect oiling system. 
Adequate Baggage-carrying Compartment Tire carrier in rear. Tools, concealed tool box under splasher. 
concealed in body but easily accessible. Silk Mohair Top, Cover and Curtains. One extra Firestone Demountable Rim. 





Quick Delivery National Motor Vehicle Co., Indianapolis Write for catang 
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CLOTHING 


AUTOMOBILE 
CLOTHING and LIVERIES 
Ready Made or To Measure 


We invite your inspection of these 
garments. 


We ask you to make a comparison of 
their prices with those asked else- 
where for the same fine qualities. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


BROADWAY, COR. TWENTY-SECOND ST., NEW YORK 
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A Little Detective 
}on a Great Machine 


Accuracy is the basic principle of the — 
Remington Adding and Subtrac 


ting Typewriter . 
Wahl Adding) ~: 


Visible Writing and Adding Mechastaus - 





= tip Bp 


The machine is accurate. 
is not all. It enforces accuracy on those who usé it. Like- 
wise it admonishes to accuracy all. those*on whose_work it 
affords a check. 

It detects errors. 
are made in every office where the 


Remington 


Adding and Subtracting Typewriter 


is used. Why? Because every clerk knows that this machine will infallibly 

detect his errors and this knowledge makes him more careful in every- 

thing that he does. 
Thus the machi 


Likewise prevents errors. Fewer errors 


ne adds accuracy to mechanical labor saving in 
eyery kind of work where writing and adding are done on the same page. 


Illustrated booklet sent_on request 
Remington Typewriter Company 


New York and Everywhere 












barges. The harbor 


seen in the Caribbean. 
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géa5 | A BID FOR THE CANAL 
XZ , TRADE 
How Denmark is Constructing a 


Free Port at Charlotte Amalie, 
in St. Thomas 


By John L. Mathews 


Tue good old shelter port of Charlotte 
Amalie, on the island of St. Thomas, West 
Indies, is coming into her own again. 
Lost to America once through the blunder 
of our Senate, it has remained, as the 
Danes say, an uncut diamond. Now it is 
to be cut and set among the largest of 
the Danish crown jewels. 

I Long ago Denmark was a great nation 
and Charlotte Amalie a refuge port for 
ships of all sorts, an entrepét for the whole 
of the Indies, a harbor of rescue and 
— oO repair. It lies sheltered on the lee side 
i of its island, with the constant trade 
Gentlemens Furnishing Gods, winds blowing vainly around it and the 
gun emplacements nature placed upon its 
mountain-tops idle and unused. 
beard’s and Blackbeard’s castles 
frowning at each other as in the buc- 
caneer days; and the ancient pirate 
schooner Vigilant, more than a century 
old, has carried the mail and occasional 
passengers for fifty years between the 
three principal islands of this little group 
under the Danish emblem. 

Many a fleet of buccaneers and many 
an armada lay to in-these windward 
channels or anchored under the lee of St. 
Thomas. Ever since the steamship came 
this old port has been ready for it, come 
whence it might. No trouble was too 
great to be remedied at St. Thomas. There 
was no repairing ordinary or extraordi- 
nary that could not be made for any ship 
that frequented the ocean up to ten or 
twenty years ago. Even to-day any ship 
which can pass through Suez can anchor 
in the harbor of Charlotte Amalie and 
draw up to the coal-docks; and nearly 
everything that runs in the Indies can be 
lifted out of water on the floating dry- 
docks. Ships under 3,000 net tonnage 
can be drawn out on the marine railway. 

A shaft-welding is a slight job for the 
well-equipped foundry and the efficient 
workmen of this little city. 
cast a new propeller or a single blade 
as easily as build a whole new boiler and 
set it in the ship. Any part of an en- 
gine or even the cylinder can be replaced 
and, if necessary, an entirely new shaft. 
It costs nothing but stevedorage and stor- 
age on the goods to unload a cargo and 
load it again, going meanwhile into the 
dry-docks to have a plate replated or any 
other underwater repairs. 
that goes up into the city to be sold has 
a duty of three per cent., but everything 
which lies on the docks or is stored in 
the warehouses is in a free port and pays 
no duty nor has any bond. 

All sorts of supplies for ships are here: 
ice in abundance; water caught from the 
rain and directed in masonry canals into 
great concrete storage cisterns; sailors’ 
clothes; stewards’ supplies; and, best of 
all, fine steaming coal at reasonable prices. 
Twenty or thirty large ships come here 
to coal every month; one hundred thou- 
sand tons of steam coal a year from the 
Virginia Capes goes into the hoppers; 
every ship drawing 27.5 can lie at the 
coaling pier to take on her fuel. 

All around the old harbor are ware- 
houses, some of them four hundred feet 
long, set parallel to the shore and, in fact, 
built practically up from the water’s edge, 
with a track along the front of them to 
deliver freight to the several doors. 
has a short pier for the unloading of 


by gently rising hills and with the gaily 
‘colored city set directly opposite the en- 
trance, is one of the most beautiful to be 


When, in 1902, we made our latest bid 
for the purchase of the Danish West 
Indies the Danish people protested. The 
proposal was refused by Denmark. Then 
the feeling arose that the Danes should 
make the islands self-supporting, and since 
1902 $500,000 has been invested in cotton 
plantations on St. Thomas, with such 
success that the group now stands on the 
credit side of the ledger. 

When we reached out and _ grabbed 
Panama and were preparing to build the 
canal the Danes had a new inspiration. 

“ Here we are,” they said, “ directly on 
the route from Europe to the canal. 
port of Charlotte Amalie and her islands 
will become Denmark reaching out with 
her commerce and industry. The free port 
of St. Thomas will be Copenhagen trans- 
planted into a new world. There at the 
gate of the canal, where the great routes 
cross and the raw materials are to be had, 
we will set up an entrepét and a depot. 

“ We are six hundred miles nearer than 
the American ports; we have no tariff on 
our harbor; we must take advantage of 
our position, our cheap fuel, our manu- 
facturing sites right on the water’s edge, 
our industrious and trained people, and 
get a good share of the South American 
and the Pacific trade, as well as that of 








A fine idea, and practicable. Denmark 
at once voted a charter for a company 
with a capital of 20,000,000 kroner ($6,- 
000,000). This sum was to be spent large- 
ly in the construction of massive piers 
filled in solid from behind, in the Danish 
style, with great warehouses and slips, a 
larger dry-dock, and all the equipment of 
a fine entrepét. 

As it happened, there was but a million 
dollars subscribed, and the company there- 
fore returned its charter and the sub- 
scriptions to the government. The bank- 
ers then, with the aid of the King and 
Parliament, formed a new company called 
the West Indian Company. ‘The work is 
already being put under way. A big dike 
is being built close to deep water in one 
part of the harbor at a point now unused 
because of the shallow flats. The whole 
entrance channel is to be dredged and the 
material obtained filled in on the flats 
behind a ‘concrete retaining wall. Con- 
crete piers will be built out into the 
deepened harbor so that all sorts of big 
ships can enter and land. 

Charlotte Amalie is close to our coasts, 
on the direct route from Europe to the 
canal, only 1,025 miles from Colon, six 
hundred miles nearer than New Orleans, 
and can import anything from any part 
of the world, unload it duty free, and 
manufacture without paying duty. All 
these manufactured goods can then be sold 
to us or to Europe or to any market in 
the world without having gone on a train, 
paid waste money for land transportation, 
or paid any government tax of any sort 
until they enter the port of destination. 





Butter and Margarine 


Ir has been brought out by recent sta- 
tistics that the country which produces 
the largest relative quantity of butter 
consumes the largest quantity of mar- 
garine. That country is Denmark, which 
uses every year some eighty million 
pounds of margarine for a population of 
two and a half millions, or at the rate 
of more than thirty-two pounds for each 
inhabitant. The farmers of Denmark pre- 
fer to sell their good butter to the Eng- 
lish and content themselves with a cheaper 
fat food. France, with a population of 
forty millions, shows a sale of only about 
24,000,000 pounds of margarine, which 
amounts to about nine to ten ounces a 
year for each inhabitant. The French law 
against the sale of margarine is very 
strict and is intended to protect the pro- 
ducers of butter, but it shows no consid- 
eration for the users of margarine. In 
Sweden over thirty million pounds of the 
margarine are used annually by a popula- 
tion of five and a half millions. The 
amount used in Norway is relatively more 
than twice as much, for there the popula- 
tion is only some two million, whereas the 
consumption of margarine exceeds 24,000,- 
000 pounds. In spite of the large per 
capita consumption of butter in England, 
there is an additional use of margarine 
amounting to more than 120,000 tons. 
The largest total consumption of mar- 
garine takes place in Germany, whose 
sixty-five million inhabitants consume 
every year over 200,000 tons of the fat. 
A great deal of prejudice has been cul- 
tivated against margarine by the pro- 
ducers of butter, anad when it was sold 
as a substitute for butter or an adulter- 
ant it was well that all should be 
cautioned against it. But when it is 
sold on its own merits at a lower price 
than butter it quickly establishes a place 
for itself in the markets of the world. 





Why Is It? 


WHEN a fly moves on the crystal glass 
of the window pane it climbs going up 
and flies if going in a straight line down- 
ward. The fly never makes its descent 
walking on the surface of the glass. 
Hens invariably scrape gravel with their 
backs to the sun. Cats never expose their 
paws to the heat of the fire. In the 
majority of cases they bring their left 
side toward the fire. Dogs, on the con- 
trary, bring their paws as nearly as they 
can to the point from which the fire pro- 
ceeds. Rats have the strange habit of 
rejecting food which is too easily ob- 
tained and go to dangerous places in 
graneries. Farmers for this reason some- 
times put their “exterminator” in out- 
of-the-way corners, certain that the rats 
will be lured by the difficulty of access. 
And, improbable as it may seem, almost 
any one can become a_snake-charmer. 
One of the best-known Oriental “ en- 
chanters ” said that she began her career 
by putting small and inoffensive serpents 
in cages and going every day to feed 
them. At the end of two or three months 
these animals knew her and had every 
appearance of awaiting her coming when 
the time drew near. She studied their 
habits and then the habits of the more 
formidable species until she had mastered 
her “ trade.” 
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$985 Completely Equipped 


E are, and have been, over 3000 

cars behind immediate shipping 
orders ever since last August—when 
this model was first introduced. 
Dealers contracted for 39,000 cars 
before we made a public announce- 
ment; one dealer alone took 4000; 


in thirty days Europe had arranged 
for $1,000,000 worth. 


We have planned and prepared 
for a 1913 production of 40,000 cars. 
Eight thousand skilled mechanics 


in a factory covering over eighty 
acres are working night and day to 
fill present and persistent orders. 


There are: over 3000 Overland 
dealers in all parts of the world. 
Look up the one in your town. 
See this car, and you will more 
readily understand what a really 
brilliant and remarkable achieve- 
ment this exceptional value is. 


Our catalogue is big, beautiful 
and interesting—and it’s free. 


(Please Address Dept. 14) 


The Willys-Overland Company 


Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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This is the Cole “50” 


$1985 


Leave comfort, convenience and beauty 
lines to her—she is leaving the price and 
mechanical correctness to you. 


Make the purchase of your next 
motor cara domestic business transaction. 


Recall how you and the wife 
built the home. You bought the lot 
where values were right and selected the 
architect on the strength of his reputa- 
tion. You watched the plumbing—you 
planned the heating plant. You de- 
manded nothing but “bests” in the 
entire construction. 


You left the social environ- 
ment, the convenience and the interior 
decorations to her—this was right. 


When you have applied the 
same method to the purchase of a motor 
car and have selected your Cole, two 
things will have been satisfied—a wo- 
man’s intuitive appreciation of beauty 
and a man’s cold business judgment. 


Series Eight 





comes in three chassis—all equipped with 
Delco electric starting, lighting and ig- 
nition. 

Cole “40” —116-inch wheel 
base, completely equipped, $1685. 


Cole ‘ 50” — 122-inch wheel 
base, completely equipped, $1985. 
Cole Six Cylinder ‘‘ 60 ”’—132-inch whee! 
base, completely equipped, $2485. No 
difference in quality—merely diamonds 
of varying karat. 

**So far, so good ”’—you say. 

Allright. Now let’s fill out the coupon 
below. It doesn’t obligate you. Back 
will come the Cole Blue Book for “‘ her ”’ 
—the Technical Bulletin for you. Your 
business judgment will prompt you to 
send the coupon by return mail—before 
you lay this magazine aside. 


Cole Motor Car Company 
Indianapolis 


Tell her that you can “ see”’ the Cole 
at the New York Show in January or 
the Chicago Show in February. 


Electric Starting Touring Car 


New: 





“OUR” COUPON REQUEST 





COLE MOTOR CAR CO., Indianapolis. 


We have decided that the Cole is worth in- 
vestigating. It is understood that we assume 
no obligation in asking for the Cole Blue Book 
and the Technical Bulletin—so send them by 
return mail, all carrying charges prepaid. 


“Her” Name 


“My” Name 











Address_____ 
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FOR 
February First. . . Forms close Jan. 22 


March First... .. Forms close Feb. 19 
April Fifth ..... Forms close Mar. 26 
May Third..... Forms close April 23 


June Seventh. . . . Forms close May 28 





Monthly ‘Kutomobilz Numbers of 
HARPER’S WEEKLY: 
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December Sixth......... Forms close Nov. 26 
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Joly Fifth ..:. : . Forms close Jame 25 
August Second. . . Forms close July 23 
September Sixth. . Forms close Aug. 27 
October Fourth . . Forms close Sept. 24 
November First. . Forms close Oct. 22 











The Universities 


Statistics lately compiled indicate 
that Europe has now 125 universities, 
with a total student body of about 
230,000. Next to Paris and Berlin come, 
in point of attendance, Budapest, Vienna, 
Moscow, Madrid, Naples, and St. Peters- 
burg. 

The cost of maintaining the nine uni- 
versities of Prussia has increased, from 
1860 to within the last decade, from 
$9,000,000 to $40,000,000 for regular ex- 
penses. In addition, new buildings and 
the like have cost $25,000,000, Berlin 
alone requiring nearly $8,000,000. 

Berlin is rapidly becoming for Germany 
what Paris is for France—the overwhelm- 
ing center of university life. In addi- 
tion ‘to its 8,000 matriculated students 
about seven thousand others are _per- 
mitted to attend lectures, making a total 
of only a thousand less than for Paris. 

In general, the universities in the large 
centers of population increasingly attract 
the greatest number of students in Ger- 
many. Munich, Leipsic, and Bonn show 
the larger figures, while the smaller uni- 
versity towns report no corresponding 
growth. : 

The University of Madrid ranks only 
just below Munich in numbers, and the 
University of Naples is of about the same 
size as Madrid. Several English universi- 
ties are above any but the four largest 
in Germany. 

The University of Vienna comes next 
in size after Munich, and the Czech Uni- 
versity at Prague is larger than any ex- 
cept four of the German universities. It 
has long surpassed in size the ancient 
German university of the same city. 

Budapest has a university ranking only 
just below the greatest German universi- 
ties. The University of Athens ranks 
only just below Bonn with its 3,900 stu- 
dents; and the University of Rome, which 
is the third in Italy, ranks between Frei- 
burg and Breslau, the latter of which has 
about 2,400 students. 

Denmark’s one university, that of 
Copenhagen, ranks along with Heidel- 
berg. which stands ninth in the list of 
German universities. Two other Scan- 
dinavian universities, those of Upsala in 
Sweden and Christiania in Norway, rank 
above the six smaller German universi- 
ties, and the far northern University of 
Helsingfors in Finland ranks with the 
first six. 

Several of the Russian universities, 
when they are not closed by reason of too 
liberal expression of political opinion, 
-have as many students as any but the 
four or five greatest German institutions. 

Below .the great University of Madrid 
there are two or three ancient schools of 
Spain with from eighteen hundred to 
more than three thousand students, and 
the single Portuguese university, that of 
Coimbra, one of the most picturesque 
seats of learning in the world, since it 
clings to medieval dress and customs, 
ranks above seven or eight of the German 
universities. 

At least two of the provincial universi- 
ties of France rank with the first ten 
universities of Germany, and the one 
great Catholic university of Belgium, 
that of Louvain, is of about the same 
rank. The Italian University of Turin 
stands above Freiburg in numbers. 

Four or five of the universities of the 
United States rank with the first three 
German institutions. In South America 
the University of Buenos Aires stands 
with the first four or five German uni- 
versities. At least one other South- 
American university ranks with the great 
shools. 

Even the greatest of German universi- 
ties, Berlin, with its 7,000 students, is 
small compared with some of the medieval 
universities. Although communication 
was costly, slow, and difficult in those 
days, the appearance of a great teacher 
at any university would quickly attract 
students from’ other seats of learning, so 
that in numbers the medieval universities 
waxed and waned from year to year. 

Then, too, sometimes quarrels with the 
government or with the faculty would 
bring about a sudden secession of hundreds 
of students, along with certain of the in- 
structors.. When Abelard lectured at the 
Pethiiversity of Paris-the number of stu- 
dents is said to have risen to 30,000. 
Bologna University had 10,000 students 
atthe height of its prosperity. It is 
now ~ flourishing ‘with fifteen hundred. 


F jsPadua, which owed. its first success to 


a-schism-at Bologna, was threatened with 
‘éxtiriction’ almost immediately afterward, 
in :the * year. 1228, because dissatisfied 
“Students received a: proposal from Vercelli 
to give them~five hundred houses and 
‘other privileges and conveniences if they 
would remove to that place. The Uni- 
versity of Salamanca had six thousand 
students during part of the sixteenth 
century. 

The German medieval universities did 
not rival the greatest of Italy, France, 
and Spain in the number of their stu- 
dents, and their great growth in that, re- 
spect has come with the revent material 
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prosperity of Germany and the world. 
wide reputation of German scholarship. 
Géttingen, which is not medieval in or- 
igin, had more students in 1823 than it 
had fifty years later. The Dutch uni- 
versities, though not so famous as they 
were three or four hundred years ago, 
probably have about as many students 
now as they had in their medieval days. 





Tortoise Shell 


It is the hawk-bill turtle of West- 
Indian waters that furnishes the tortise 
Shell of commerce. This material is also 
called caret. The shells are worth from 
five to twenty dollars a pound, according 
to thickness and markings; so it will be 
seen that the quest of the turtle is re- 
warded with ample financial returns. 

The boats wherein the _ tortise-shell 
hunters operate are diminutive schooners 
about thirty feet long and fourteen feet 
in beam. Each turtle-boat carries a num- 
ber of smaller boats with two men to each 
boat. 

A most essential feature of the equip- 
ment is the “ water-glass,” which is a sort 
of wooden box twelve inches long and ten 
inches square. In one end of this box 
there is fitted in such manner as to render 
it water tight an ordinary window pane. 

The net that forms so important a part 
of the equipment is conical in shape and 
about six feet in depth, showing a six-by- 
eight-inch mesh. At the bottom there is 
a half-inch iron hoop weighted with lead. 
This net is attached to fifty or sixty 
fathoms of light rope. 

The fishing-ground being reached, a 
number of boats are sent out and they 
frequently scatter to a distance of a mile 
or more. In each of these small boats 
there lies at the bow an expert who 
“searches the bottom.” He accomplishes 
this task by peering through the water- 
glass, which is immersed to a depth of 
three or four inches below the surface. 
With this glass, it is said, he can see to 
a depth of from six to twenty fathoms 
in the clear West-Indian waters. 

When a turtle that seems desirable is 
seen, the net is carefully lowered and 
dropped over the game. The turtle at- 
tempts to escape, but’ becomes entangled 
in the mesh and is soon landed in the 
boat. 

Inasmuch as the turtle is sought mere- 
ly for its shell, it is killed on board the 
larger vessel and this shell removed. 

The most valuable of the shells are those 
called “lantern backs.” 


—~— 





Our Marine Corps 


Our Marine Corps was organized by 
act of the Continental Congress in 1775 
and its history continues unbroken down 
to the present time. It is the oldest 
branch of the military service and was 
originally created to prevent mutiny by 
the sailors, many of whom were “ im- 
pressed.” 

Then, too, in the days of sailing-ships, 
and especially in battle at sea, the sailors 
were largely occupied in maneuvering the 
vessel. Fighting was at close quarters, 
and a large body of men who had nothing 
to do but fight was of great service. The 
advent of steam and of long-range guns 
made the old style of fighting impossible. 

The story of the Marine Corps is a 
stirring one. The marines distinguished 
themselves first in 1779 in the battle be- 
tween the Bon Homme Richard and the 
Serapis. They had previously, in 1776, 
taken part in the bloodless capture of 
one. hundred cannon at New Providence 
in the Bahamas. They fought in Tripoli 
in 1803 and in 1805 they made a remark- 
able march across the Libyan desert and 
took the fortress of Derna. 

At New Orleans, in 1815, the marines 
again distinguished themselves, and they 
covered themselves with glory at the bat- 
tle between the Chesapeake and Shannon. 
In many battles of the Civil War, at 
Shimonoseki, Japan, in 1864, Formosa in 
1867, in Korea in 1871, Panama in 1885, 
at Manila and Guantanamo in the war 
with Spain, and in China during the 
Boxer outbreak they proved their worth. 





Pebbles and Wine 


Eartn that contains more than fifty 
per cent. of pebbles has long been con- 
sidered infertile for all growths except 
that‘of the vine. A Frenchman who has 
studied the composition of the soil which 
gives the best grape has established that 
the quality of the vine is almost always 
in direct ratio to the quantity of pebbles 
in ‘the soil. 

Certain relatively unfruitful vines grow 
in earth containing only fifty per cent. of 
pebble or gravel grains per kilo; in_re- 
gions where the culture is more abundant 
there is scarcely twenty per cent. of fine 
earth. 
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Vitalized Rubber calls 


a halt on Short Mileage!” 






























At last science gives you 
more rubber shod mileage. 


Diamond 


(No Clinch) 


Tires 


now made of VITALIZED 
RUBBER—a scientific combina- 
tion of pure rubber and a tough- 
ening compound. 





You can get Vitalized Rubber in 
Diamond Tires—NOW 


A tire containing too much rubber fails to give the nec- 
essary mileage because it is not tough enough to with- 
stand road usage. And the tire containing too little pure 
rubber has not the necessary staying qualities. 


Our chemists have discovered the secret of how to mix pure rubber and 
a toughening compound in just the right proportions. The result is 
additional mileage for you. The pure rubber we use comes direct 
irom the trees of the tropics—it is fresh and contains all the vitality of 
youth—it is elastic and easy riding. ‘Then we mix this pure rubber with 
the secret toughening compound, which gives it the necessary vitalizing, 
wearing, more mileage quality. 


This scientific combination has been vainly sought after for years by tire 
makers. After 15 years of successful tire making we have solved the 


ip = lho you enjoy the benefit of our really wonderful discovery— 
**Diamond’’ Vitalized Rubber Tires. 


Add to this the Diamond proven principles of proper construction— 
nothing inferior in rubber, fabric or workmanship—and you have as perfect a tire as 
money can buy. 


Here is a combination of easy riding and more mileage advantages you 
can *t get in any other tire today—Vitalized Rubber, Perfect 3-Point-Rim- 
Contact, No-Pinch Safety Flap, and, if you wish, the now famous Safety 
(Squeegee) Tread—made to fit all types of rims. 


So this time specify ‘‘ Diamonds’? — you can get them at any one of the 


25,000 Diamond Dealers 


always at your Service 
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\’ OTE—If you are not entirely satisfied with the mileage you are getting now—if you wish to reduce your tire up- 
kiep—send today for our new book, “How to Get more Mileage Out of Your Tires.’ It is free to every tire user. 
/’o matter what tire you ride on, you simply cannot afford to be without this valuable book so send the coupon today 
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A perfect 3-Point Rim Con- 
tact tire at last 


Fifty per cent of all tires are ruined through 
lack of perfect rim contact. 


Perfect 3-Point-Rim-Contact is just as big an 
advantage in tire construction as 3-point sus- 
pension in the automobile. 


Diamond 3-Point Rim Contact Tires hold with a 
vise-like grip absolutely preventing the tire 
from breaking above the rim, insuring no rim 
skid—no rim cutting—no rim trouble at all. 


Our engineers have mastered the principles of 
Rim Contact construction, and you can get 
the Diamond (No-Clinch) Tire, with a per- 
fect 3-Point Rim Contact—an important advan- 
tage that has been overlooked by all other tire 
makers. 


No-Pinch Safety Flap 
absolutely protects the 
inner tube 


The No-Pinch Safety Flap that comes in every 
Diamond (No-Clinch) Tire will cut your 
inner tube bills in half — because it forms a 
substantial wall separation between the inner 
tube and the rim, making it impossible for the 
inner tube to be pinched or cut under the rim, 
or injured by rim rust. 


This No-Pinch Safety Flap is made of the best 
grade of fabric, and is finished with a ‘“Feather 
Edge’’ as a further protection against inner 
tube cutting. 


There is no rubber in this flap to adhere or 
vulcanize, so that the inner tube can be quickly 
and easily removed at all times—another big 
Diamond advantage. 


Mail This Coupon TODAY 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio. 105 

If there is a way for me to get more mileage out of my tires, I 
would like to know it. Without obligation on my part, send me free 
and postpaid, by return mail, your new book, “How to Get More Mile- 
age Out of Your Tires.” 


Name 








Address 


























This is The Republic Rubber Company’s New Calender Room, I 


Where machines and brains ' 
make tire mileage for YOU | 


The efficiency of any tire depends to 
a great extent upon the manner in 
which the fabric and rubber (the “foun- 
dation”’) are treated and combined. 

The illustration above shows the Re- 
public Calender Room—thenew “roll- 
ing mill’ of this rubber plant where 
foundations for Republic tires are made. 

In this great room man’s skill and 
ingenuity and modern machinery com- 
bine to make the right foundation for 
Republic Tires. Scientific, painstaking 
care is exercised in every operation from 
testing and drying the fabric to calender- 
ing(‘‘rolling’’)the rubber and combining 
the two under proper heat and pressure. 

And on this right fourdation is put 
the Staggard Tread-—the tread of extra 
thickness that leaves the full-thickness 
plain tread after the center studs 
eventually wear off. 

















Bound 2 


Then the book for you is 
ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE’S 


The Ship- 
Dwellers 


And it’s a great book for stay-at-homes 
too. There is the flavor in it of Mark 
Twain's ‘‘Innocents Abroad,’’ and much 
of the same country is traveled in this 
new book by Mark Twain’s Biographer. 


“Itis an account of a Mediterranean voyage 
touching many countries, but relying chiefly 
upon an alert and sensitive mind, a keen ob- 
servation, and untailing humor. .. - It is one 
of the best ‘chatty’ books of travel we have had 
in along time.’—New York Herald. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 net 
emcee: HARPER & BROTHERS pqmcen.% 
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i The Staggard Tread is protection 

| against skidding, and really economical 

{ because of the extra mileage it gives you. 

| Write today for beautiful folder on 

| this wonderful new Calender Room. 

{ THE 

| REPUBLIC RUBBER COMPANY 

| YOUNGSTOWN, O. 

th Branches and, Agencies in the Principal Cities 

it 

Ht REPUBLIC W 

ft STAGGAR tt 
HK Republic Black- Line T G A D The Original Effective Mt 

Red liner Tube Non-Skid Tire 

Mi TREAD TIRES i 
Ki Republic Staggard Tread, Pat. Sept. 15-22, 1908 Mi 
ee eaeainiiaia piace 
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$9230 Our P rice 
for Next 30 Days! 


We now offer the Edwards “Steelcote” Garage (1913 
Model), direct-from-factory, for $92.50. But to pro- 
tect ourselves from advancing prices of steel, we set a time limit 
upon the offer. We guarantee this record price for 30 days only. 
Just now we can save you $35.00 or more. 


Edwards Fireproof GARAGE 
Quickly Set Up Any Place 


An artistic, fireproof steel structure for private use. Gives ab- 
solute protection from sneak thieves, joy riders, fire, lightning, 
accidents, carelessness, etc. Saves $20 to $30 monthly in garage 
rent. Saves fime, work, worry and trouble. Comes ready to 
setup. All parts cut and fitted. Simple, complete directions 
furnished. Absolutely rustproof. Joints and seams permanently 
tight. Practically indestructible. Locks securely. Ample room 
for largest car and all equipment. Made by one of the largest 
makers of portaé/e fireproof buildings. Prompt, safe delivery and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Postal sent today brings new 56-page 
illustrated Garage Book Ay return mati. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
634-684 Eggleston Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Hot Brine Baths for Elimination. 
Electricial equipment. 











—THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM— 


A Mineral Springs Health Resort and Hotel—Open All the Year 
The only place in America where the Nauheim Baths, for weakness and disease of the 
heart, are administered with a natural Iodo-Bromo-Muriated Brine. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 


Watkins Glen on Seneca Lake 


Complete Hydrotherapeutic, Mechanical and 
In the treatment of Rheumatism, Gout, Obesity, Neuralgia, 
Digestive Disorders, Anaemia, Neurasthenia, and Diseases of the Nervous System, Heart 
and Kidneys, we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or in Europe. 
In the Heart of the Lake Country 
embracing the most beautiful scenery of lake, river and mountain in America. 
Appointments, service and cuisine unexcelled. Golf, Tennis, Putting Green. 
For descriptive booklets address 
oe VV. E. LEFFINGWELL, President, Watkins, N. Y=" 
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Stage Fright 

Ir is said that there are really few 
public personages who are free from 
liability to stage fright. The veteran 
is as likely to be affected as the novice. 
Frequently the attack comes when least 
expected, and no matter how often the 
speaker or the artist may have faced an 
audience, he can never feel quite certain 
that he will not undergo the tortures of 
this form of nervousness. 

It is a curious fact, nevertheless, that 
stage fright sometimes stimulates instead 
of hopelessly confusing the speaker or 
performer. There is a story to the effect 
that a friend of Canning once observed to 
him, just as that great man was about 
to address the House of Commons on an 
important measure: “Why, your hands 
are cold and clammy. You are nervous.” 

“In that case,” Canning is reported to 
have replied, “I shall make a _ good 
speech.” And the prediction was fully 
verified, since the orator was at his very 
best on that occasion. 

For obvious reasons musicians are 
among the worst sufferers from stage 
fright. One artist trembles, another per- 
spires excessively, a third suffers from 
headache, and a fourth is consumed with 
a terrible thirst. Its most embarrassing 
manifestation, chiefly among those per- 
forming upon stringed instruments, lies 
in the nervous trembling of the bow when 
sustained notes are attempted. 

Pianists, too, have their troubles in 
this respect; and many artists have told 
of cases wherein “their fingers ran away 
with them.” Singers experience a “ catch 
in the throat” that is deadly, to say noth- 
ing of a twitching of the lips, fatal to 
clear enunciation. 

It is related that Rubinstein, in the 
height of his powers, gave over the profits 
of a lucrative engagement for no other 
reason than that he suffered an attack of 
this curious malady. 





The Mexican Calendar Stone 


UnpbousTEpLy the most wonderful stone 
to be found on our continent is the great 
Aztec calendar stone, which for more than 
a century was placed against the tower 
of the cathedral in Mexico City and is 
now in the National Museum there. The 
stone is a block of basalt weighing twenty- 
five tons and having a diameter of eleven 
feet. It is declared to have been made 
in honor of the sun in the reign of King 
Axayacatl in the year 13 Acatl, which 
corresponds to 1479 of our era. It was 
originally placed horizontally in the grand 
temple of Mexico. When the city was 
taken by Cortes on August 13, 1521, and 
the grand temple destroyed, the calendar 
stone was left in the square until Friar 
Alonso de Montufar, Archbishop of Mex- 
ico, ordered it to be buried about 1555. 
During the repaving of the square, in 
1790, the great stone was again found, 
and with the sanction of the viceroy it 
was plated at the base of the cathedral 
tower. 

The hieroglyphics on the diadem en- 
circling the head of the sun god repre- 
sent the division of time and the Mexican 
method of numbering the years. The 
civil year, like ours, was of 365 days. 
Fach four years had different emblems 
repeated successively. The first year was 
called Tochtli, or rabbit; the second, 
Acitl, or reed; the third, Teeptal, or 
flint; the fourth, Calli, or house. The 
years were arranged by thirteens, four 
such periods making a Mexican age, when 
the festival of fire, a most important 
event for the Mexicans, occurred. 





The Cowboy’s Finery 

THERE is an establishment in the West, 
dealing exclusively with stockmen and 
cowboys, where a hat costs from $12 to 
$20 and a pair of trousers from $15 to 
a figure that would stagger even the 
fastidious Easterner. 

The cowboy’s finery is most expensive, 
and he can spend a sum on his outfit that 
seems out of all proportion to his station 
in life. 

Several skilled workmen will spend 
weeks in making a saddle, mounting it 
with as much silver and other valuable 


metals as the purchaser may demand. It. 


sometimes happens that the cowboy’s 
saddle actually costs more than did the 
horse under it. Regular stock saddles, 
not made to order, cost as high as $75. 
If the prospective purchaser wishes “ to 
go in for something fancy ” there is prac- 
tically no limit to the price he may pay. 

There are fifty pounds of leather in a 
“real cowboy” saddle, fifty: pounds of 
leather wonderfuly carved, stamped, and 
befringed. There are more rings, straps, 
holsters depending from it than a layman 
could count without trying to learn their 
various uses. It has been said that to a 
cowboy his saddle is “a dwelling, wherein 
he eats, works, sleeps, and loafs.” 

A good every-day pair of spurs can be 
had for $15; but, of course, it is not 





contended that they represent anything 
more than a rough-and-ready article for 
heavy road work. But a silver spur, 
such as would “ set off ” a stamped patent- 
leather boot with a monogram, will come 
much higher. In making a> estimate on 
a complete outfit it would be safe to put 
down the cowboy’s spur at $40. 

“Chaps” are the wide affairs that go 
on like a pair of overalls. Sometimes 
they are of leather with long fringes; but 
if the rider is particularly fastidious as 
to his appearance he will procure chaps 
of goatskin with the hair unbarbered. 
Chaps cost anywhere from $15 to $25. 

A hat can be made a wonderful thing 
when price is not a discouraging consid- 
eration. Of hand-stamped leather with 
silver filigree and buckle it can be made 
to weigh several pounds and to cost sev- 
eral dollars a pound. It has been said 
that no cowboy would deem himself well 
dressed without at least five pounds of hat. 





Thermometers to Measure 
Height 

WE naturally think of the thermometer’s 
function as being restricted to the meas- 
urement of heat, but this instrument is 
also employed in the determination of the 
height of mountains. 

The reason for this employment is to 
be sought in the pressure of the atmos- 
phere on the surface of water. The 
greater that pressure is, the greater the 
temperature needed to boil the water. As 
we ascend there is less and less pressure, 
and water will boil at a lower tempera- 
ture than 100° Centigrade, or 212° 
Fahrenheit. For every one thousand 
feet of ascent water will boil at 1° 
Centigrade lower. 

No ordinary thermometer, however, may 
be employed in scientific work of this 
kind. Extremely delicate instruments 
must be used. They must be quite 
lengthy, so that the scales may be divided 
into fractions of a degree. The apparatus 
for work of this sort is called a thermo- 
barometer, or hypsometer. There is a 
small metallic vessel for boiling water, 
and on the inside of this vessel are placed 
these delicate thermometers. The claim 
is made that their accuracy is such that 
the height of a mountain may be de- 
termined within ten feet. It would seem, 
however, that this claim is not entirely 
justified, since the pressure of air does 
not decrease uniformly as the ascent is 
made. Despite this fact, the thermometer 
is a valuable aid to the surveyor. 





Fox Cunning 

In a field of feeding hares foxes have 
been observed to approach with a slow, 
limping motion and holding down their 
heads, as if eating clover, until they were 
near enough to secure their prey. 

The following is an extraordinary in- 
stance of fox cunning: One week, when 
the ground was frozen, but bare of snow, 
a farmer placed a hen under a strong, 
heavy chicken coop. The coop was 
boarded on one side and lathed on the 
other—the lower lath within an_ inch 
of the ground, which was smooth but 
sloping, with a furrow-like depression a 
few inches in depth about two feet up the 
slope. 

In the morning the hen was gone. The 
coop stood immediately over the depres- 
sion, the laths bearing numerous im- 
pressions of an animal’s teeth, and the 
small one at the apex was scratched by 
its claws. 

The fox had wasted no strength on the 
board trying to push the coop over in 
an uphill direction, but he tried his best 
on the other side. Failing in this, he 
bit and tore at the laths to break them, 
and finally drew the coop up the hill over 
the hollow, dragged out the hen, and made 
off, leaving no blood, very few feathers, 
and only three of his hairs on the laths. 





Open Winters 

WHEN snow covers the ground it pre- 
serves vegetable life without developing 
it. Snow is three times less powerful as 
a conductor of heat than rain; it screens 
the ground and prevents nocturnal radia- 
tion. 

Vegetables, cereals in particular, can 
endure a considerable lowering of tem- 
perature if the fall of snow precedes the 
frost. Ground planted to wheat can pass 
through a period when the temperature 
falls far below zero if the snow covers it 
well. While rain brings to the ground 
azote in the form of ammonia or nitric 
acid, snow enriches the soil in much 
greater proportion. A liter of rain-water 
contains much less fertilizing material 
than the same amount of hoar-frost or 
melted snow; and when the winter has 
been “ open ” or mild, when there has been 
rain instead of snow, the farmer is forced 
to spend more money for fertilizers thar 
when the winter has given the earth snow 
in abundance. 
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Lucky Car 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 


Even when cars are skimped and 
rushed, an occasional car gives won- 


No costly repairs, no troubles, no 


breaks. 


The man who gets it tells 
his friends he got a lucky car. 


But every buyer of Reo the Fifth 


gets a lucky car. 


insure it: 


Endless Care 


In 26 years spent build- 
ing cars I’ve learned what 
strength is needed. 

To insure that strength 
I twice analyze every lot of 
steel. 

I test my gears with a 
crushing machine of 50 tons’ 
capacity. 

I have another machine 
to test my springs for 100,- 
ooo vibrations. 

Then, to make doubly 
sure, I give each driving 
part 50 per cent over-capac- 
ity. Each is made ample, 
by actual test, for a 45- 
horsepower engine. That 
means immense margin of 
safety. 


Extra Cost 

Drop forgings, on the 
average, cost twice as much 
as steel castings. But steel 
castings often have hidden 
flaws. So in Reo the Fifth 
I use 190 drop forgings. 

Roller bearings cost five 
times as much as the usual 
ball bearings. But ball 
bearings often break. So 
in Reo the Fifth I use 15 
roller bearings, 11 Timken 
and 4 Hyatt High Duty. 

This year I have added 
30 per cent to my tire cost 
to add 65 per cent to your 
tire mileage. Note how big 
my tires are for a car of 
this size and weight. 


This is how I 


Ending Trouble 
To deal with low-grade 
gasoline | doubly heat my 
carburetor. I use a hot air 


intake, plus hot water wrap- 
ping. 

I use a $75 magneto to 
end ignition troubles. 


Each engine is tested 20 
hours on blocks and 28 
There 


long - continued 


hours in the chassis. 
are five 
tests. 


Every car in the making 
gets a thousand inspections. 
Parts are ground over and 
over to get utter exactness. 
And I limit my output to 
50 cars daily so nothing is 
ever rushed. 


Enduring Luxury 

Each body is given 17 
coats to insure enduring 
finish. The deep Turkish 
upholstering is of genuine 
leather filled with the best 
curled hair. So it doesn’t 


sag and grow rusty. 


Two front lights are elec- 
tric, set flush with the dash. 
The old-style side lamps 
have been abandoned. The 
rear light is also electric. 


This car in every detail 
shows the final touch. 





Center Control 


This car alone has my 
center control. All the gear 
shifting is done by moving 
a small handle only three 
inches in each of four direc- 
tions. 

No side levers; no brake 
levers—nothing in the way. 
Both brakes are operated by 
foot pedals. 

This arrangement per- 
mits of the left-side drive, 
now considered essential, to 
bring the driver close to the 
car he passes. 

When you see what these 
things mean you will not go 
without them. 


What Precaution Costs 


I could build Reo the 
Fifth without all these pre- 
cautions for some $200 less. 
But this added cost saves 
the average buyer several 
times as much. It insures a 
car that’s flawless, durable 
and right. 


So we save in other ways. 
We build only one model, 
which saves some 20 per 
cent. We have cut down 
our profits. We employ 


wondrous factory efficiency. 


As a result, we give you a 
car such as I describe at a 
price that’s unmatchable— 
$1,095. 


I build it for men who 
want beauty and luxury, 
combined with all the hid- 
den worth that any price 
can buy. 





Write for our 1913 cata- 
log. Then goto the nearest 
of our thousand dealers 
and see this new - model 
car. 





30-35 
Horsepower 
Wheel Base— 
112 inches 
Tires— 
34x4 inches 
Center 
Control 
Roller 
Bearings 
Demountable 
Rims 
Three Electric 
Lights 
Speed— 
45 Miles 
per Hour 
Made with 
2 and 5 
Passenger 
odies 










Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, windshield, 
gas tank for headlights, speedometer, s@f-starter, extra rim and brackets—all for $100 extra (list price $170). 


Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 








R. M. Owen & Co. “n=. Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 
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day in the year. 





THE GATEWAY 
to the SOUTH and WEST 


The Heart of New York 
Seventh Avenue and Thirty-second Street 


All through trains to St. Augustine and through cars to Southern 
Florida, New Orleans and the Gulf Coast, and to resorts in the 
Carolinas and Georgia depart from and arrive at this station, 


THE MANHATTAN END OF THE CHICAGO SHORT LINE 


The “Broadway Limited,” “The Pennsylvania Limited,” the 
“Chicago Limited,” the ‘*24-Hour St. Louis,” and other good 
trains, connecting for all points in Southern California and 
Mexico, depart from and arrive at Pennsylvania Station every 


The Shortest and Best Route to Summer Lands 


is the 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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To Our Readers 


We Want to Extend the 
Influence of 


HARPER’S 
WEEKLY 


A Journal of Civilization 


among the active and progressive 
young men of the country who 
are coming to the fore, and will 
gladly send a copy of Harper’s, at 
no cost, to any young man whose 
name and address you may care 
to send us on the attached coupon. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 
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Zz Our 
Ancestors 
Anew— 


mp Old Overholt | 
Rye 


“Same for 100 years”’ 


( It had a place on the side- 
boards of old-time mansions. 
It’s a whiskey of pedigree. 


Full, rich body; exquisite flavor and 
fragrance. Aged in charred oak bar- 
rels; bottled in bond. 

A. Overholt & Co. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 
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OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


-MADE AT KEY WEST= 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


FOR SALE: A controlling interest in one of the larg- 
est, best known and best equipped preparatory schools 
for boys inthe South, Full particulars on application. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, P. 0. Box 926, Atlanta, Ga. 


FOR MEN 








The Lord Mayor’s ‘‘ Square 
Mile” 

THE powers and duties of the Lord 
Mayor of London, in presiding over his 
square mile of territory, present some 
curious features. ‘theoretically, at least, 
the consent of this important personage 
must .be obtained before even the King 
may enter the city of London; at the 
same time, it may be pointed out, the Lord 
Mayor spends a considerable, portion of 
each morning disposing of petty offenders 
against the majesty of the law in the 
small area over which he rules. Most 
of these are plain ‘“ drunks.” Imagine 
the Mayor of New York, of Boston, or of 
Chicago engaged in the dispensation of 
such Solomon-like justice. 

The “city” in London comprises but 
one square mile, the greater part whereof 
is occupied by the great business houses 
that control the finances of the world. 
For instance, there is the Bank of Eng- 
land containing a reserve fund of $100,- 
000,000 in gold. Twenty-eight soldiers 
are detailed to guard the treasure with- 
in, but without it is still further watched, 
inasmuch as within the square mile men- 
tioned there circulate no fewer than 
eighteen hundred policemen. After nine 
o’clock in the evening the silence of the 
streets there is broken only by the slow 
tread of these “bobbies.” It would be a 
bold burglar, indeed, who attempted work 
in this well-guarded area. 

The result of all this is that as down- 
right criminals give the “city” a wide 
berth, the chief offenders haled before the 
Lord Mayor in the morning are those who 
have looked upon the wine when it was 
red in the cup. 

The Lord Mayor’s salary is twice that 
of the Prime Minister. He receives as 
much pay as does our President. He is 
the highest salaried magistrate in the 
world. 

It is not to be assumed, however, that, 
aside from disposing of the morning’s 
“ drunks,” the Lord Mayor has nothing to 
do. One such official, who: kept a record 
of his activities during the course of one 
year, has tabulated for our information 
some interesting figures in this connec- 
tion. It appears that he attended 130 
public and semi-public dinners, 85 balls 
and receptions, 365 meetings and com- 
mittees. He delivered 1,100 speeches and 
paid 20 state visits to churches. 

When the above-mentioned class of 
duties militates against his dispensation 
of justice, a brother alderman takes the 
Lord Mayor’s place on the bench. 





A Tower of Skulls 


THERE exists at Nish, in southeast 
Servia, a curious monument of modern 
barbarism. During the war of independ- 
ence, in 1809, the Servian garrison here 
exploded a powder magazine and perished 
therein rather than fall into the hands 
of the Turks. 

A battle had previously taken place, 
and the Turks, to commemorate their 
victory, erected a rude tower ornamented 
with the heads of their enemies. Aged 
inhabitants of the district assure the 
visitor that there were once twelve hun- 
dred heads, but as the tower was never 
more than twenty-five feet high this is 
probably an exaggeration. 

Lamartine and other travelers relate 
that they saw hair still clinging to the 
skulls, which must have presented a 
gruesome spectacle. During many years 
visitors were in the habit of carrying off 
skulls as souvenirs, but when Nish be- 
came Servian the remainder were taken 
away for decent burial, all save a few that 
were too deeply imbedded. Recently the 
remains of the tower have been covered 
with a roof to protect them against the 
elements, and they are regarded as a 
pious object of patriotic pilgrimage. 





Ebony 


Epony was highly esteemed by the 
ancients as an article of luxury and was 
used by them for various purposes. In 
India it was employed in the manufacture 
of scepters and images. On account of its 
supposed prophylaxis against poisons it 
was used largely for drinking-cups. Its 
use has extended continuously down to the 
present time, and in England, as well as 
on this continent, it has always been held 
in high esteem for toilet articles and boxes. 
In France particularly the manufacture 
of ebony goods has attained a high degree 
of perfection. Within a few years its use 
in the United States has increased most 
remarkably, in large measure, no doubt, 
on account of its beauty in combination 
with silver, a fashion which is believed 
to have originated in this country. The 
striking contrast of the dead black of the 
wood and the brilliant white of the silver 
has from the outset commended it to the 
American public. The silver mounting of 
the ebony gives scope for the taste and 
originality of the silversmith. The style 
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of decoration most frequently used on the 
larger pieces consists of a border of scrolls 
or flowers, or of a combination of scrolls 
and floral designs. ‘lhe variety and de- 
gree of elaboration of the borders shown 
are almost infinite. 

The name ebony is given to the wood 
of several varieties of trees. All kinds 
of ebony are distinguished for their great 
density and dark color. The wood in all 
varieties is heavier than water; the heavi- 
est varieties are the darkest. The other 
grades require a considerable amount of 
staining to make them black. Ebony, 
either dark or lighter, is always of a uni- 
form color throughout and will not show 
any deterioration even from long-continued 
use. There are three varieties of the wood 
well known in commerce. The ebony from 
the Gaboon coast of Africa is the darkest, 
the Madagascar ebony is the densest, and 
that from Macassar furnishes the largest 
pieces. Almost all of it is sent in the 
form of logs to London and from there 
shipped to the various countries in which 
it is used for manufacturing purposes. It 
is always sold by weight. 

There are many imitations of ebony, but 
they can always be easily distinguished by 
their lighter weight, and the cheaper im- 
itations can be readily detected by simply 
scratching the surface. 





The Elephant’s Delicate Palate 


SINcE the elephant’s digestive functions 
are very rapid, it requires a large amount 
of fodder daily—about six hundred pounds 
in most cases. In its wild state the ele- 
plant feeds heartily but wastefully. It is 
careful in selecting the few forest trees 
that it likes for their bark or foliage, but 
it will tear down branches and leave half 
of them untouched. It will strip off the 
bark from other trees and throw away a 
large portion. 

As it is a nocturnal animal, it selects 
its trees by the senses of touch and smell. 
Its sense of smell is said to be so delicate 
that a wild elephant can wind an enemy 
at a distance of a thousand yards, and 
the nerves of its trunk are so sensitive 
that the smallest substance can be dis- 
covered and picked up by its tiny pro- 
boscis. 

An elephant’s palate is very delicate, 
and the animal is whimsical in select- 
ing or rejecting morsels of food. A writer 
tells of an incident humorously illustra- 
tive of the whims of a tame elephant be- 
longing to the police of Dhurbri. 

This elephant was fed with rice and 
plantains. The stems of the plantains 
were split and cut into transverse sec- 
tions two feet in length. Three-quarters 
of a pound of rice was placed within 
each tube of plantain stem. One day 
while the elephant was being fed some 
one offered it a small sweet biscuit. It 
was taken in the trunk and almost im- 
mediately thrown on the ground. 

The mahout, thinking that the elephant 
had behaved rudely, picked up the biscuit 
and inserted it in a parcel of rice within 
a plantain stem. ‘This was placed in the 
beast’s mouth and at the very first crunch 
it showed its disgust by refusing the whole 
mess. The small biscuit had disgusted 
the animal and for several minutes it 
tried by its inserted trunk to rake out 
every atom from its tongue and throat. 





The Way of the Ant 


THE tropical white ant builds large 
cities formed of mounds of hard earth 
from two to three meters in height. In 
each one of these ant cities there is only 
one female, the queen, who is the mother 
of the entire family. 

If an ant shows a disposition not to 
work, or is unable, he is conveyed to the 
“policeman,” and the jaw-bone of this 
official puts the incompetent out of the 
world. Rest appears to be unknown in 
the ant-hill. The bodyguard installed at 
the top of the house exercises ceaseless 
vigilance against the coming of enemies 
or the entrance of undesirables. There 
seems to be a sentinel system, and the 
ants are relieved at intervals. In case 
of necessity they convey danger warnings. 
These forces on guard at the top of the 
ant-hill are changed with such regularity 
as to make it probable that they have 
something in their calculations which an- 
swers to time. 





The Bow and Arrow 


ONE curious result of the study of the 
mural paintings and engravings on the 
walls of caverns in the Pyrenees occupied 
in ancient times by men is the evidence 
which it has afforded that bows and ar- 
rows were already in use at that very 
early period. In a grotto at Niaux, 
bisons, horses, deer, and wild goats are 
represented, and arrows are shown stick- 
ing into many of the animals. Some of 
the arrow-heads thus placed are colored 
red. 
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The Prediction 


Reproduced from Cadillac 
advertisements of December, 1908 








Ultimately the Cadillac will find its 
way into the hands of hundreds of 
owners who have heretofore paid twice 
and thrice as much money 

The deep-rooted conviction which 
these men naturally cherish—that there 
must be something lacking in the Cadil- 
lac to make such a price possible—is one 
which the Cadillac Company is eager to 
encounter wherever it can be found. 

To meet and defeat that impression 
by practical demonstration during the 
ensuing season is of vastly more im- 
portance than the mere matter of sales. 

The latter problem has been disposed 
of by a demand from dealers which has 
exhausted an output of ten thousand 
cars; and driven the factory to exert 
its fullest continuous capacity, night 
and day. 

Of infinitely greater moment, as affect- 
ing the well-being of the Cadillac Com- 
pany a year from to-day, and ten years 
thereafter, is the establishment of the 
principle that a high-powered car, of the 
highest grade, can be built to sell at a 
popular price. 

Stripped to the chassis and subjected 
to the jealous scrutiny of experts in 
material and in mechanics; matched 
part against part, down to the last de- 
tail, with cars of known integrity sold 
at the highest market figure, the Cadil- 
lac will prove beyond question that such 
a car can be built at such a price. 

But your investigation, proving that 
the Cadillac Company has made the 
impossible possible by heroic means 
and methods, will likewise demonstrate 
this, that 

HIGH-POWERED CARS EQUAL 

TO THE WORLD’S BEST CAN 

BE BUILT TO SELL AT A 

POPULAR PRICE IN ONLY 

THE ONE FACTORY WHICH 

IS FITTED BY EXPERIENCE 

AND EQUIPMENT TO UNDER- 


TAKE THE TREMENDOUS 
TASK. 


Standard Touring Car, five passenger . . .« «++ +e-s+e-s. $1975.00 
Six passengercar ... s+ $2075.00 Roadster, two passenger. . . $1975.00 
Phaeton, four passenger. . . 1975.00 Coupe, four passenger... . 2500.00 
Torpedo, four passenger. . . 1975.00 Limousine, seven passenger . 3250.00 


All prices are F. 0. B. Detroit, including top, windshield, demountable rims and fall equipment. 





Four years ago we recorded a prediction. 


Four years ago we foretold in our advertisements, as reproduced 
in the appended column, that:— 


Ultimately the Cadillac Motor Car would find its way into the 
hands of hundreds of owners who had theretofore paid twice 
and thrice as much money. 


You must be conscious that the prophecy is being fulfilled; that 
the ‘‘hundreds”’ predicted is being realized in ‘‘ thousands.”’ 


The prediction was not made in a spirit of vainglory. 


Nor is its realization recorded now with any special sense of 
elation. 


But the simple fact is interesting, and highly creditable. 


Creditable, we mean, to the discernment of the American busi- 
ness man. 


It is not easy to resist the glamor of the highest dollar-mark. 


It is not easy to believe that equal or greater excellence can be 
found at a lower price. 


But that is precisely what has happened in the case of the 
Cadillac. 


We felt four years ago that it must happen. 


We were sure that no manufacturer could have higher ideals; or 
adhere more rigidly to those ideals. 


The basis of a car’s worth, of course, is the engineering practice 
and the factory practice which govern its construction. 


That is the first excellence you strive to obtain when you pay the 
highest price. 


And that was precisely the point in which the Cadallic was 


awarded world’s precedence by the Royal Automobile Club 
of London. 


We knew that in practice—close measurement, standardization, 
alignment, proportion—the Cadillac was not an aspirant but 
actually a leader. 


We knew, in other words, that it was not surpassed; and that it 
was not even equalled in that respect. 


And we knew, too, that that which went into the car could not 
be better. 


We had no thought of emulating cars of higher price. 
We were wholly engrossed in making the Cadillac the best of cars. 


So, the fact that our prophecy has come true is an incidental, 
although an important result. 


It has happened because we began with the positive conviction 
that—given a production of adequate size—no higher price 
than the price of the Cadillac was necessary for the highest 
type of motor car. 


Surely your own Cadillac experience, the experience of every 
Cadillac owner in your community—and, indeed, of every 
Cadillac owner you have ever met anywhere in the world— 
justifies it. 


The Cadillac is now the choice of thousands who were once wedded 
to cars of the highest price. 


They have abandoned the recognition of the dollar-mark as the 
symbol of highest value. 


It is one of the most interesting things that have occurred in motor 
car history—one of the most significant signs of enlighten- 
ment in buying that has occurred in latter-day America. 





STYLES AND PRICES 








CADILLAC 


MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
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Copyright, 1912, The Bauer Chemical Co., New York. 


Sanatogen brings new strength to 
those who have fallen by the wayside 


Wires nervous vitality broken down—digestion and assimilation impaired— 


men and women—their grip on life and success broken—fall by the wayside 


—victims of the stress and toil of our modern life. 


But every day, under just such conditions—more and more men and women are 
learning to appreciate the splendid he!p proffered by Sanatogen. 


When your nerves fly signals of distress—telling plainly that 
they need help—nothing is more welcome than Sanatogen— 
marvelous revitalizer of nerve health. Nerves have their 
own peculiar hunger—a hunger that must be always satisfied 
if you are to continue in health. When illness, worry or 
work drains the nerves, they become exhausted and starved 
—they must be fed to restore their health. 

The answer to nerve hunger is a food answer—Sanatogen. 
Its nerve foods—glycerophosphate and purest albumen—are 
eagerly taken into the nerve cells, there to revitalize and 
endue the nerves with energetic health. 

When you remember that 16,000 physicians have endorsed 
Sanatogen—in writing—that a multitude of noted men and 
women have found their nerve-health answer in its use—you 
will probably decide it is your answer. 

This Remarkable Book FREE 


We ask you earnestly to get acquainted with Sanatogen. Investigate our 
claims first if you like, and we are only too glad to have you do so. Ask your 
doctor about it, and in any case write at once for our book ‘* Nerve Health 
Regained,"' written in an absorbingly interesting style, beautifully illustratedand 
containing facts and information of vital interest to you, This book also contains 
evidence of the value of Sanatogen which is as remarkable as it is conclusive. 

Sanatogen is sold in three sizes, $1.00, $1.90, $3.60 
Get Sanatogen from your druggist—if not obtainable from him, sent upon receipt of price. 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 28-U Irving Place, New York 


Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. 
The eminent novelist-statesman, 
writes from London: 

“*Sanatogen is to my mind a true 

food-tonic, feeding the nerves, in- 

creasing the energy, and giving 
fresh vigor to the overworked 
body and mind."’ 


David Belasco 
The eminent dramatic author, 
writes: 
**It gives me pleasure to let you 
know the wonderfully beneficial 
results I have experienced from 
the use of your Sanatogen. It has 
a most invigorating effect upon 
the nerves, and I heartily recom- 
mend it to all who, like myself, 
are obliged to overwork."’ 


Harrison Fisher 

The well-known artist, writes: 
**T have used Sanatogen from the 
first of the year, and I find it a 
wonderful tonic. I am recom- 
mending it to my overworked 
friends."’ 
Arnold Bennett 

The famous novelist, writes: 
‘* The tonic effect of Sanatogen on 
me is simply wonderful."’ 
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It is years old. Here it is: 


these ideal cars. 


$1000 to $3000. 


Oakland 


“THE CAR WITH A CONSCIENCE” 


Our Engineering Creed 


HE OAKLAND Engineering 
Creed is the business religion 
of-our engineers and designers. 


‘“‘We believe when a good engineer 
designs a car, the basic principles, 
asid« from simplicity and accessi- 
bility, are to eliminate friction, guard 
against distortion, reduce wear to the 
minimum, and deliver the maximum 
horse-power to the driving wheels. 


The ideal car is mirrored in this 
creed. And it is an ideal actually 
used in Oakland construction, and 
not spoken of here because it is a 
lofty expression. We want you to see 


Four and Sixes, many styles of bodies, 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
128 Oakland Boulevard, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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The Gentler View 


BY FLORIDA PIER 
An American Trait 


THERE is something faintly appalling 
about America’s readiness to grasp a new 
idea. She takes it up with such a rush- 
ing avidity that the undeveloped idea is 
reduced to a stale banality. We kill 
things with our quickness and kill them 
in their embryonic stages. Our passion 
for being up to date makes us murderous- 
ly premature. We are becoming more 
and more volatile, superficial, and, to the 
serious-minded, terrifying. We must put 
any one, coming to us with a great and 
difficult scheme for whose perfection he 
wants aid, through a trying cycle of emo- 
tions. Our gobbling of a thing because 
it is novel has all the air of being in- 
spired by foresight. We appear so gal- 
lant and open-minded in our champoining 
of ultra-modernity that to a man ahead 
of his time there must come a period of 
delirious relief and the feeling that he 
has found his way into the future. This 
cannot but be followed by depression and 
a desire to steal back his beloved idea, 
hide it under his coat, and slip away to 
a country where minds work slowly. For 
there it is possible to mistake the oblivion 
meted out to a new idea for careful con- 
sideration and serious investigation, for 
an unwillingness to harden a vital tend- 
ency into a glibly. worded system before 
the main theme has been allowed a fair 
amount of growth in its natural medium 
of thought. It may even be possible for 
a creator to continue in this belief until 
the day of his death, which permits him 
a quietly hopeful end. In America he sees 
himself welcomed, misconstrued, and done 
for before he has finished his explanation 
of what it is he has brought. A hug ot 
appreciation is, in its after effects, fre- 
quently like the embrace of a boa-con- 
strictor. 

There are moments when one feels that 
incensed critics and lusty denunciators 
are the only safe ingredients wherewith 
to make up a public. Their treatment 
necessitates the most desirable thing pos- 
sible, an open and detailed explanation 
of what it is one stands for. While a 
generous-hearted reception, an insistence 
that you are understood perfectly, is a 
gag so effective as to plunge one into 
despondency. It leaves nothing to be said. 
The loudest spoken elaborations and cau- 
tions are drowned in the chorus of limited 
comprehension. It is as though one could 
and did offer the world salvation and it 
in turn acclaimed the giver great be- 
cause he had healed a few of its surface 
wounds. His greatness would be mo- 
mentary, their gain maddening in its in- 
sufficient measure, and the pain of frus- 
trated output for the creative mind quite 
sufficient to tempt a double death—that 
of his idea and of himself. 

All the world appears at times to be 
divided up into two parties: the radical- 
minded and the conservative-minded, and 
evolution is carried on by their perpetual 
hectoring of each other. The radical side 
of humanity grasps an idea while it is 
still too hot for use, flings it at the con- 
servative side, who jump about in their 
effort to grasp so maleable a thing, loath- 
ing the thing and loathing the activity 
forced upon them, worthily afraid that 
the things they hold good shall be up- 
rooted and tossed away while the good 
remains in them. As soon as they have 
grasped the idea they fling it back at the 
radical side, denouncing it in terms 
strongly influenced by their inability to 
deal with anything so fresh from the 
creative fire. When the idea has been 
tossed about sufficiently to lower its 
temperature considerably, three things 
happen: the conservatives become used to 
the idea, they have been stirred by dis- 
eomfort to a point where action comes 
more easily to them, and they suddenly 
steal the idea from the radicals. From 
then on they work like slaves to prevent 
the radicals from putting it into prac- 
tice before society is ready for the idea 
and the idea is ready for society, always 
with the laudable excuse that they mean 
to introduce it themselves in good time. 
And they do introduce it, or, rather, the 
long fight between the two parties to pre- 
vent each other from harming society has 
gradually opened society’s mind, so that 
at its end the idea is found to be quite 
at home in that heterogeneous, docile 
brain, and the conservative party is not 
obliged to do anything except pass a law 
and begin a new fight over a new idea 
which is dangerously intoxicating the 
radical mind. 

This is true of all the world except 
America. There one feels sure a different 
law holds. The writer takes it for granted 
that every one by now believes all new 
ideas to be created by a busy little group 
who are always in the minority and al- 
ways in the right and who never get the 
majority to hold a view until the minority 
have long discarded it and gone on to 
the next higher one. The minority in 
America, however, must be in a very dif- 
ferent and slightly chagrining position. 
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They must be forever embarrassed at what 
seems a leakage of their news. A leakage 
is invariably taken advantage of by the 
majority, who taste the drops, name them, 
reduce them to catchwords, and dismiss 
them; while the revolutionary minority, 
made inst its will to seem over- 
thorough and plodding, is still dwelling 
on what has the tattered appearance of 
an old idea, but is in reality not one, is 
hectored by the majority who clamor pet- 
tishly for something new to amuse them. 

Nothing is more happily sympathetic 
than talking with a light touch of cumber- 
some topics, but we have an idea at pres- 
ent—it is growing, it may become a na- 
tional trait—that it is chic to be serious- 
minded, with the result that conversation 
in our larger cities is sometimes wholly 
grotesque. The way in which we glibly 
chatter on street corners, elevators, or 
wherever we happen to meet for a mo- 
ment about eugenics, the Montessori 
method, social reform, and a dozen in- 
finitely more startling subjects, causes us 
to present a nude and slightly insane ap- 
pearance to a foreign eye. 





The Singing Robe 


HAVE you seen the singing robe 
My love made for me? 

It is woven of the light 
Of worlds that used to be. 

It is shot with suns and moons, 
And stars gleam in its sea. 


Have you seen my singing robe, 
How it envelops me? 

Like his love it folds around 
All that I am or yet will be, 
All that I was before he came, 

All that he made of me. 


Have you seen the singing robe 
My love gave to me? 

He put it on my body bare— 
Pinned it with kisses three. 

O Splendor flung across the night— 
I sing of what I see. 


I sing of warring, rocking worlds, 
Of fallen stars and hostile powers, 
Of widening voids where God is not, 
Of astral loves more fierce than ours. 
I see new worlds swing into place 
Flung from the planet Pain, 
I see the love that God begot 
Fall in a shining rain, 
I see Time fold into an hour, 
I see Space mold into a ball, 
I see Life shape to one swift act, 
I see a Hand to hold it all. 


O love so near, O love so far, 
O love so fiercely free— 
Do you hear me singing 
In the robe you gave to me? 
M. F. Patton. 





Race Pigmentation 


BERGFELD, the German _ investigator, 
holds the view that the pigmentation of 
the races is due to feeding. He points 
out that in the animal world color is 
often determined by food, and he con- 
tends that by chemical process the same 
results are shown in the different human 
races. According to this theory, the orig- 
inal man was black, since his chief dict 
must have been vegetarian. Fruit and 
vegetables contain manganates that ally 
themselves with iron, constituting a “ dark 
brown combination.” Bergfeld states that 
negroes who add meat and milk to their 
vegetable fare are never as dark as those 
negroes who eat only vegetables. 

Indians are red, it appears, because they 
have absorbed for generations hemoglobin, 
the red substance in the blood of animals 
killed for food. 

Mongols are yellow by reason of the 
fact that they are descended from dark 
fruit-eating races who penetrated into tlie 
plains of Asia, became shepherds, and 
lived to a great extent on milk, which 
contains chlorine and has a_ bleaching 
effect. 

The Caucasians were another branch 
who became still whiter by adding salt 
to their dietary. Common salt is a strong 
chloride and a powerful agent in bleach- 
ing the skin. The effect can be seen, it 
is declared, in the case of negro children 
who have been reared on a “white” 
dietary. They are never so black as thvir 
kindred who have not abandoned veve- 
tarianism. 





The Submarine and the Whale 


A SQUADRON of submarines anchored in 
an Atlantic port found itself surrounded 
by ten whales. To the astonishment of 
the men, these mammals escorted the v's 
sels as they moved. It is believed, from 
observation of whales, that they ne'er 
descend lower than forty meters, and t 18 
school descended with the submarines to 
that depth. 








THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 centsa box. #** 
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SIX CYLINDER 45 HORSE POWER 
$2750 


Electrically Started and Lighted—Four Speeds Forward— 
Left Hand Drive—Center Control—132-Inch Wheel Base 


If you possess even the smallest automobile knowledge, you 
have, in your own mind, built “The Perfect Car.” 

We have built the Inter-State just as you would have ordered 
it built had you been our Chief Engineer. 

In millions of miles of automobile-travel, certain standards 
have proven their fitness just as certain defects have un- 


covered their unworthiness. 


By the process of elimination the motor car buyer has suc- 
ceeded in locating the real source of his satisfaction or 


dissatisfaction. 


He has expressed a preference for a recognized standard in 


the essential parts of his car. 


He has done more— 


He has demanded a superiority in the assembling of those parts 
that will forever free him from trouble and annoyance. 
And you, in turn, have condemned as not wholly complete, 
‘any car that failed to include every essential for your com- 


fort and convenience. 


THE LONG STROKE MOTOR 


6 cylinders, cast en bloc; 4-inch bore and 5-inch 
stroke; enclosed valves; capable of developing a 
full 45 horse power to the wheels. 

lhe longer stroke means a longer step on steep hills 
and heavy roads. 

The longer step means more power—steady power— 
less effort—less heat—less oil—less gasc!ine. 


UNIT POWER PLANT 


The unit power plant of the Inter-State Six centralizes 
the weight of the motor, transmission and clutch, 
thereby eliminating an uneven balance and an 
excessive number of universal joints. 


ELECTRIC STARTER 


The Apleo Motor Dynamo Electric Starting and 
Lighting System built specially for Inter-State 
cars is used on this model. The continuous satis- 
factory service secured from this starting and light- 
ing system on other Inter-State cars has warranted 
its adoption for our model 45, not as an experiment 
in any sense of the word, but as a time-tried, abso- 
lutely reliable starter of 100 per cent efficiency. 


Models 40—41—42 


Four Cylinder 


40 Horse Power, 414 x 514 Motor 


Fully Equipped 


The cranking of the gasoline motor is accomplished 
by the throwing of a switch which is conveniently 
located at the driver’s left. 

It will revolve the motor continuously for 50 minutes 
if necessary or until the gasoline motor picks up 
under its own power, at which time the system is 
automatically disconnected as a _ starter and 
operates as an electric generator, furnishing and 
storing current in the storage-battery, where it is 
at all times available for starting, for ignition and 
for lighting. 7 


ELECTRIC LIGHTS 


The entire lamp equipment of the Inter-State cars 
is electrically lighted. 

The two powerful Aplco head lamps with special Fry 
Lens, searchlight effect, capable of throwing their 
piercing rays 1000 feet, two handsome side lights, 
Flush Dash Type, built in and flush with the dash, 
one tail light illuminating the license number, one 
speedometer light. All lamps lighted or extin- 
guished separately or together at the will of the 
driver by simply turning a button conveniently 


located at his left. 


We have done exactly the same thing— 


Qut of the most exacting and careful engineering experience 
has grown the Inter-State Six—showing all of those tried 
and, proven specifications—any one of which alone would 
characterize a car of higher price. 


Sound and sane manufacturing methods have made possible 
this splendid car—at so attractive a price. 


Our attempt to build 


“quality ’’—not 


“é 


quantity ””’—to build 


integrity into every nut and bolt and screw has produced 
“your perfect car” at exactly the price you want to pay. 


And one more thought: 


If you pay more than $2750 for these same specifications that 
mark the superiority of the Inter-State Six; then— 


You have paid the price of “advertised-popularity;’ or— 


You have spent your money with far less care and thought 
than we have used in the building of this “perfect car.” 


LEFT HAND. DRIVE CENTER CONTROL 


In building the Inter-State Six, we have adopted the 
left hand drive center control because of the added 
convenience to the passengers in front, allowing 
them to enter or leave the car from the curb. 

For your greater convenience we have added a four 
speed forward and reverse transmission, direct 
drive on fourth speed. 


BODY DESIGN AND FiNISH 


The body is a special design straight line effect, 
Seats five passengers. Has the cowl effect in front 
and the windshield is built in as part of the body. 

Twenty-one coats of paint and varnish are applied 
to every Inter-State car. 

The appearance would be the same if we applied 
but eleven. 

The remaining ten are your protection against a 
spattered, blotchy car after its first trip over 
muddy roads or half a dozen washings. 

Inter-State upholstery is 11 inches deep, upholstered 
with the best leather we can possibly buy. 


Models 50—51—52 
Four Cylinder 


50 Horse Power, 5x6 Motor 


Fully Equipped 


EQUIPMENT 


The Inter-State’comes to you as “distinctively com- 
plete” as any automobile manufacturer knows how 
to make it. 

Mohair top, side curtains, ventilating rain vision 
type windshield built into body, speedometer and 
clock, complete kit of tools, gasoline gauge, are an 
example of what we consider fully equipped. 

36 x 4% tires, front and rear Demountable Rims. (5) 

Double Ignition Magneto and Connecticut Timer 
and Distributor with coil for starting and auxiliary 
system. 

Mea high tension magneto driven by extension of 
water pump shaft. 

Adjustable brake and clutch pedals. 

Pressure feed to carburetor. 

Splash and pressure lubrication, 

Motor driven tire pump. 

Trouble lamp with flexible cord reaching any part 
of the car. 

Your Inter-State is ready for you the day it leaves 
our factory without the necessity of further refine- 
ments or further expense. 


$3400 


Inter-State Automobile Company, 2801 First Street, Muncie, Indiana 


New York Show Space 
Grand Central Palace! 
Space 29 


Chicago Show Space 
Coliseum Annex 
Space Q-3 


41 


Boston Show Space 
135-141 Main Floor 
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| The Paliown of the Open Road 


but inadequately expresses the superior and exclusive features 
embodied in the motorcycle which has created a sensation 
wherever motor vehicles are known. 


GMA 
a NN . 


| for 1913 is the only motorcycle in the world with a Self-Starter | 

i and Two-Speed Free Engine Hub—an exclusive feature which at 

| once makes motorcycling more than ever a sport for gentlemen. 

| The original and improved Spring Frame and Spring Fork make 
| 
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all roads boulevards, and the full Hess-Bright ball-bearing motor 
gives the power plant flexibility not found in any other motorcycle 


engine. Write for art catalog fully describing the famous prize- Ny 
4 winning ‘‘ 4-45” and ‘*7-75” ** Yellow Jacket’? models. b { 


The Miami Cycle & Mfg. Co. 


l 525 Hanover Street Middletown, Ohio 
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Sold at all first-class cafés 
and by jobbers. _ 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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| HAS STOOD 
s THE TEST 
OF AGES 
AND IS STILL 
THE FINEST 
CORDIAL EXTANT 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
siitjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Mig 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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The Land of the Blood Feud 
By Charles Johnston 


Miss Eprtra Duruam, who knows more 
Y about Albania than any man in western 
Europe and who is with the army before 
Scutari, tells a charming story which 
sheds much light on the spirit of these 
fine uplanders. She was talking with a 
pious mountaineer concerning religion. 
He thus set forth his faith: 

“T am a good Catholic,” said he, “ there- 
fore I am.at blood feud with the Moslems 
because they are unbelievers. I am at 
blood feud with the Jews because they 
put the Lord to- death. I am at blood 
feud with the Slavs because they do not 
pray to Him in the right way.” To be 
at blood feud with these people did not 
mean that he sat at home and nourished 
a theological grievance against them. It 
meant that he took a rifle from the shelf 
and went to shoot them up himself. Hence 
his Martini was dearer than any of his 
earthly possessions. 

The blood feud is, indeed, the great 
intertribal bond, the bed-rock institution 
of Albania, even now in this twentieth 
century. Compared with the Albanian 
practice, the feuds of the Kentucky moun- 
tains or of the old South before the war 
were a feeble and occasional whim. In 
Albania almost anything may start the 
trouble. In a convivial gathering in the 
hills above Scutari sixteen men were shot 
in sixteen seconds in a dispute over a 
cartridge supposed to be stolen, but after- 
ward found in the belt of its recently de- 
ceased owner. And the matter did not end 
with these sixteen sudden deaths. Rather 
it only began; for each one of them be- 
queathed a healthy and robust blood feud 
to his family, who were bound in their 
turn to wipe out man for man of the 
slayers or their brothers or cousins or 
uncles or sons. For the blood feud is 
strictly transferable. Many blood feuds 
thus arise from petty quarrels among men. 
A word or a blow even accidental may 
start the shooting, which will echo among 
the hills for generations. But many a 
feud must be laid to the charge of the 
eternal feminine. 

It is the truly Oriental custom in Al- 
bania to betroth boys and girls still in 
infancy or even unborn or unbegotten, 
subject to the understanding that if they: 
turn out of the same sex the bargain is 
off. But the maiden, when she comes 
to riper years, may well find her pre- 
destined spouse not at all to her taste. 
Do not imagine that she can simply cry 
off and “send him a basket,” as they say 
in France. Not at all. The maiden has 
but two ways of escape. She may as- 
semble witnesses and in their presence 
solemnly devote herself to perpetual vir- 
ginity; or she may, if sufficiently reck- 
less and well supplied with male relatives, 
elect to run off with some other fellow 
more to her taste. On hearing of the 
beloved one’s perfidy you must take down 
your well-oiled Martini from its hooks on 
the wall, gird on your cartridge belt, and 
go forth and incontinently shoot the head 
off your prospective father-in-law.  Fail- 
ing him, one of her brothers will do, even 
the youngster of the family. But her 
father is best. Then, if need be, seeking 
more cartridges, you must lie in ambush 
and shoot to death your lucky rival; or 
if he, well aware of the sequence of an 
elopement, has skipped across the frontier 
to Montenegro, you may content yourself 
with killing one of his near male relatives 
—his father, his brother, his cousin; if no 
other game is to be had, a boy of seven 
or eight will do; but this is in some dis- 
tricts considered unsportsman-like and 
rather poor play. So far as you are con- 
cerned, the matter is now completed, the 
stain is wiped from your honor. You can 
once more hold up your head. Incidental- 
ly, a third blood feud is under way be- 
tween the family of your late prospective 
bride and the family of the man with 
whom she ran away. But that is their 
affair, not yours. You may sleep of nights 
once more. 

So far as you are concerned, we say, 
the matter is completed. Slighted honor 
is appeased. You may put your Martini 
back on the shelf. But you will do so 
entirely aware in your own mind that you 
have started two brand-new blood feuds 
and that two families are now gunning 
after vou—the kin of your late prospective 
father-in-law and the relatives of the lucky 
rival. They will, if opportunity offer, pick 
vou off from behind a rock in the cool of 
the evening. They will even make op- 
portunities. So you will have something 
to occupy your thoughts. Of course it is 
not indispensable for the cleansing of the 
two new stains that you yourself must 
be shot. Indeed, you will hardly do for 
both. But you have brothers, uncles, 
cousins, a father. They will do. So the 
red work goes on. 

Do not suppose that all this flows from 
mere bloodthirstiness and indiscriminate 
lust of murder. On the contrary, the 
blood feud springs from a deep ingrained 
sense of the obligation of honor. It is 





part, of a many-sided, absolutely binding 








code, and if the code bade the Albanian 
spare he would spare even if his own life 
paid for it. The obligations of the code 
are sacred; above all, the obligation of 
hospitality. Not only must the moun- 
taineer receive and feed the guest who 
asks his aid, but he assumes a full re- 
sponsibility for him and will make it 
matter of blood feud should any one in- 
jure or insult his guest, even after he has 
set out on his journey again. A Monte- 
negrin committed some crime of violence 
and to escape the authorities fled south 
across the frontier into Albania. He asked 
hospitality and refuge of a mountaineer, 
who was thereby bound in honor to take 
him in and make his quarrels his own. 
The Montenegrin authorities set a price 
on the head of the refugee—gold pieces 
and a new Martini rifle with ammunition. 
The Albanian host could not be tempted, 
but his younger brother was less firm, 
hating the Montenegrins as a good Al- 
banian should. So he shot the refugee 
in his elder brother’s absence and de- 
livered his head to the Montenegrin au- 
thorities, claiming and receiving the rich 
reward. When the elder brother returned 
home the younger told him what he had 


done. 

“What did they pay you?” asked the 
elder brother, sternly. 

The younger brother told the price. 

“Tt is not enough!” cried the elder. 
“Take this also,” and he shot his younger 
brother down. “Never has one of our 
house betrayed a guest. And none of our 
house ever will again.” 

The women of these warriors have a 
hard enough time. As among the Indians 
of the plains, the women must perform 
not only the domestic duties, cooking, 
weaving, caring for tne children; they 
must also do much heavy outdoor work 
which is beneath the dignity of a man 
and a warrior. There may be a second 
reason for the woman’s having to work. 
She as a woman, an inferior and hardly 
responsible being, is not subject to the 
blood feud. No matter what quarrels 
may rage among the men, she goes un- 
harmed. Therefore, it may happen that, 
all the men of her household being sub- 
ject to blood and so compelled to lie 
low, she may have to drive the flocks to 
market or go herself, laden with heavy 
bundles of kindling-wood or charcoal or 
maize for sale. 

In their tribal organization these up- 
landers are very like the clansmen of the 
Scottish Highlands a century or two ago. 
The clan bond is everything; the national 
bond hardly exists. The Albanians of the 
north are, for the most part, Catholics, 
nominal members of the Church of Rome. 
Those of the south and east are converts 
to Islam, while on the Macedonian fron- 
tier there are a few Albanians who be- 
long to the Greek Church. But these 
denominational differences are hardly even 
skin-deep. The primitive barbarian, war- 
like, hospitable, daring, bound by blood 
feud and iron custom, remains unchanged 
whether he venerates Rome or Jerusalem 
or Mecca, For him Christ and Mohammed 
are rival miracle-workers, magicians, and 
where the one seems to fail he will turn 
readily enough to the other. He _ re- 
mains what he always was, in spite of 
the thin veneer of Western or Eastern 
faith. 

Albania is about as large as South 
Wales and its people number about 1,200,- 
000. Of these three-fifths are Moslems, 
not by descent from Turkish conquerors 
nor because of any deep theological con- 
viction, but from a cheerful opportunism 
which doubtless recognized that the 
martial code of Mohammed better suited 
the national character than did the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. There is every pros- 
pect that they will once more turn to 
Christianity when the prestige of the 
Crescent wanes and they find themselves 
surrounded by Christian powers. But 
there is no likelihood that their innate 
characteristics will be sensibly changed. 
They will be what they always were, prac- 
tically independent in life and _ spirit, 
wherever they may pay nominal al- 
legiance. 





The Elastic Globe 


To the layman nothing may seem more 
rigid than the crust of the earth, but men 
of science tel] us that it bends and buckles 
appreciably under the pull of the heavenly 
bodies. Careful observation has also 
shown that the shores on opposite sides 
of a tidal basin approach each other at 
high tide. The weight of water in the 
Trish Sea, for example, is so much greater 
at that time that the bed sinks a trifle 
and in consequence pulls the Irish and 
English coasts nearer together. Thus the 
buildings of Liverpool and Dublin may be 
fancied as bowing to one another across 
the Channel, the deflection from the per- 
pendicular being about one inch for every 
sixteen miles. It has also been shown 


that ordinary valleys widen under the 
heat of the sun and contract again at 
night. 
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The Restoration of Paintings 


ONE of the cleverest restorations of a 
painting ever made was that conducted 
under the supervision of a New York 
expert not long since. By reason of the 
great age of the, picture the canvas, which 
was about six feet square, had become 
rotten. The first step in the work of 
restoration was the gluing, by means of 

vegetable compound, of a thick piece 
of manila paper over the face of the 
painting. The picture was then turned 
over and from its back there was picked, 
thread by thread, all the rotten canvas. 
‘his delicate operation required four days 
for its completion. At the end of that 
time all that remained of the original 
work was a delicate shell of pigment 
vlued by its face to a piece of paper. 

The rest of the task was comparatively 
easy. The expert covered the bare back 
vf the painting with strong fish glue and 
istened to it a new piece of canvas. The 
»ianila paper was then, by means of hot 
‘ater, removed from the face of the 

iinting. There was the picture the same 

; before, but now upon a strong, new 
cunvas. 

The commission appointed some time 
20 by the Italian Minister of Public 
‘ustruction to ascertain whether several 
iintings by old masters in the Florence 
illeries, which have been washed or 
stored, have suffered any damage has 
‘complished its task, but as the three 
mmissioners failed to agree in their 
nclusions they have drawn two separate 
ports. 
The painter, Sartorio, deplores the 
storation. He states that the varnish 
- outer coating of paint in the old paint- 
igs constituted, as a rule, an_ integral 
nd essential part of the execution of the 
ork, and very often the aspect of the 
iinting depended upon the varnish. 
ence, he contends, it is a mistake to 
move it, as invariably the characteristic 
atures of a picture are thus altered. 

The other commissioners, Canevaghi 
nd Pagliaghi, defend the restoration. 
hey admit that some of the washed 

iintings have lost their original patina 
vad the special tone of the color, but, on 
ie other hand, they have not been 
imaged. These commissioners examined 
rach painting restored and reached the 
‘onelusion that slight mistakes in the 
iveatment adopted may have been com- 
itted, as the restorers did not. succeed 

preserving the original harmony of 
colors, but that the washing was _neces- 
sary to save the paintings from decay. 

Despite the fact that the restoration 
lias been practically approved by two 
commissioners who are both experts in 
the art of restoring old paintings, the 
‘ine Arts Departments. decided not to 
ullow other paintings to be washed in 
future unless the proposed restorations 
are fully approved by the Superior Coun- 
cil of Fine Arts. 

Of the strange vicissitudes through 
which many of the world’s famous pic- 
tures have passed, perhaps none was 
odder than that of “The Picture in Dis- 
guise,” a magnificent painting which now 
adorns the residence of Lord Leigh in 
Warwickshire, England. 

This remarkable picture for many years 
appeared to be merely a_ painting of 
flowers. The floral study was, however, 
finally pronounced by an astute art-dealer 
to be in reality a mask for another paint- 
ing. With the permission of the owner 
le caused the painting of flowers gradu- 
ally to be removed, whereupon there was 
discovered underneath a very fine portrait 
of Charles 1. by Vandyke. 

While no authentic record of this mas- 
terpiece has been found, it is supposed 
that the portrait was disguised by some 
Royalist in order to guard against its de- 
struction by Roundheads during the Revo- 
lution. 





Nitroglycerine 

NITROGLYCERINE does not always behave 
in the same way. One day, it is said, this 
fickle explosive will “ go off ” at the slight- 
est shock, while the next day one might 
(if he had the temerity) strike quite a 
blow upon a can of the same substance 
and live to tell the story. Nitroglycerine’s 
readiness or veluctance to explode doubt- 
less depends upon its quality. One “run” 
ot stock may be well washed and clean 
and another may be full of impurities. 
If a ean be filled to the cork so that the 
substance within has no opportunity to 
wash against the sides, it is thought that 
it will not explode so easily as one which 
is three-quarters or seven-eighths full. 

it is an interesting sight to behold the 
nitroglycerine workers at their task. 
Usnally the building wherein the stuff is 
made contains several huge wooden vats, 
a few pails and barrels, an engine, and a 
great iron kettie-like receptacle. This re- 
ceptacle is called an “agitator.” It con- 
sists simply of a small kettle within a 
larve one. The space between the two is 
kept constantly filled with a stream of 
coll water. The inner kettle is fitted 
with several paddles turned by a crank. 








One will see about fifteen hundred 
pounds of acids, sulphuric and _ nitric 
mixed, poured into the smaller kettle. <A 
thin but continuous stream of glycerine 
slowly follows; the engine begins to pant, 
the crank revolves, the paddles churn the 
glycerine and acids, and the manufacture 
of the powerful explosive is under way. 

The flow of glycerine is controlled by a 
stop-cock, the workman the while observ- 
ing with unremitting vigilance the agi- 
tator and the thermometer that registers 
the heat of the perilous mixture. 

Nitroglycerine is formed by the action 
of nitric and sulphuric acids upon glycer- 
ine. When red fumes begin to show the 
greatest caution must be observed. They 
indicate that the oil is on fire, and should 
the mixture attain too great a degree of 
heat an explosion will follow. When the 
mercury in the thermometer attains ninety 
degrees Centigrade, it behooves one not 
to linger too long in a nitroglycerine fac- 
tory. The stream of cold water constant- 
ly circulating about the base of the agi- 
tator keeps the mixture cool. In warm 
weather ice must be used. 

After leaving the agitator the product 
is placed in the “ drowning tank.” Then 
it is transferred to other tanks and care- 
fully washed. At the end of a period of 
four hours the milky, amber-tinted nitro- 
glycerine is poured into rectangular tin 
cans. These cans are deposited in a huge 
iron safe and the explosive is then ready 
for the market. 

Much nitroglycerine is used by oil-well 
“shooters.” The “shooting” of oil wells 
is the discharge of nitroglycerine at the 
bottom of the wells in order to increase 
their flow. Nitroglycerine, rather than 
the safer dynamite, is used because it can 
be exploded under water. 





Furniture Casters 


Many furniture casters are made of 
leather, disks of the required size being 
cut out and cemented and compressed to 
form the wheel. The wheel is then put 
into a lathe and turned rounding on its 
face. Disks of metal are clamped on each 
side of the wheel to serve as bearings for 
the axle that runs through the wheel. 
Such casters are made for use on hard- 
wood floors. Casters of compressed felt 
are also designed for this purpose. 

Among other styles of casters may be 
mentioned those of glass, designed to serve 
for purposes of insulation, and ball-bearing 
casters, one style showing no wheel, but 
instead a ball which, when the furniture 
is moved, revolves on a circle of smaller 
balls within the caster fitting. 

Then, too, there are caster wheels made 
of porcelain and of rubber, of lignum 
vite, and other hard woods. Great num- 
bers of casters are of iron and brass. 





- Taxing German Bachelors 


THERE has been much talk in_ the 
United States of taxing bachelors, but 
nothing has ever come of it. In Strass- 
burg, Germany, the town council has 
adopted a system of paying municipal em- 
ployees, which puts in effect a tax not 
only on bachelors, but on married men 
with small families. A standard schedule 
of salaries has been arranged, adapted to 
the needs of married men with three chil- 
dren. Single men between the ages of 
twenty and twenty-five years receive ten 
per cent. less than the schedule salary. 
When a man has more than three chil- 
dren he receives five per cent. more than 
the standard schedule, ten per cent. more 
for five children, and fifteen per cent. 
more if he has seven children. A similar 
system has been in operation in Halber- 
stadt for some time, with this difference, 
that the extra allowances for children are 
paid directly to the mothers. 





Living Trees as Telegraph 
Poles 


On a telegraph line constructed in east- 
ern Africa living trees, instead of cut 
poles, have been used over long distances 
in order to escape the ravages of white 
ants, which attack the poles but not the 
trees. The latter are planted along the 
line with their branches cut off. They 
readily take root and need only to have 
their branches trimmed from time to time. 
The wires are affixed by means of tarred 
cords of hemp, which serve in place of 
insulators. It is the intention eventually 
to replace the trees with iron poles. 





The Sleep of Plants 


Sraut, a German botanist who gave his 
attention to the attitude of the leaves 
of plants during the day as compared 
with their attitude in the night, nofed 
that many plants take such a_ position 
for the night that their leaves can 
transpire easily and at the same time 
be sheltered from the dew. 
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The Only Electric Car That Has A 





Two-Speed Planetary Transmission 











You will realize immediately what that means. 
__ You know what a handicap your gas car would be under 
if it was forced to operate exclusively on high gear. 

Yet the Church-Field is the only car that eliminates that 
handicap in the electric field. 

The Church-Field has both a high and a low gear. 


> 

It thus combines, for the first time, all the simplicity of 
control, the economy and convenience of the electric, with the 
power, reliability, and general efficiency of the gasoline car. 

The Church-Field Electric Automobile marks a new era in 
electrically driven vehicles. 

Here, at last, is an electric car that retains all the charac- 
teristics and advantages of its type and yet possesses that 
ability to do things—that sturdy utility that has hitherto 
belonged exclusively to the gasoline car. 


urch=Field 
lectric 


is not an experiment—for three years it has stood the test 
of hard, constant usage, under most trying conditions. 

The superior advantages of its exclusive features have been 
demonstrated beyond question. 

And these exclusive advantages include, in addition to the 
two-speed transmission, the Church-Field ten-point speed 
control—giving extreme flexibility. 

The Church-Field safety locking and interlocking devices 
on the control lever. 

The Church-Field reverse, three-quarter elliptic springs. 

And a multitude of smaller refinements and conveniences that 
contribute materially to the luxury and efficiency of the car. 

The Church-Field is the electric you have been waiting for. 


A demonstration will convince you. 


Write to-day for the beautifully illustrated 
catalogue and the name of nearest dealer. 


Church-Field Motor Company, Sibley, Mich. 
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America’s Greatest Touring Cars are Premier Sixes 
The First of the Five Leading Makers to Establish 
the New Price Basis for the Six was the Premier 


HE public has decided that the high-class car of tric lighting system, imported magneto, imported an- 

the future must be a Six. The Premier is one nular bearings, left hand drive, clean running boards, 

of the four makers whose six-cylinder cars have a cabinet mounted in the dash, providing a tool carry- 

created this six-cylinder demand. Seven years produc- ing compartment, gasoline fed by gravity with filling 

tion of successful sixes. cap accessible without removing the cushions, luxurious 

The Premier six-cylinder is not only a leader in price upholstering, Turkish cushions, concealed hinges, and 

but in style and appointments. It is fitted with pneu- straight line bodies, finished with the pleasing touches 
matic starter, pneumatic tire inflator, independent elec- which make for elegance and class. 


Premier Sixes, $2735 to $4000 


FULL TOURING CAR EQUIPMENT 


The Premier has earned its position as one of the leaders among America’s leading cars by its 
wonderful performance and successful showing in the most trying tours and contests each year 


Manufactured by PREMIER MOTOR MFG. CO., Indianapolis 


The start of the Indiana Four States Tour, 
of the Premier Six and Premier Prairie 
Premier Six laying out 1908 Glidden Premier Six, Chairman's pacemaking car Premier Six in the gumbo swamps Premier Six, pilot of famous Schooner, which crossed the continent with 
Premier Six as pilot in 1907 Glidden Tour Tour in Ransleys Lake District starting from Detroit on Glidden Tour of Tennessee in Glidden Tour Ocean to Ocean Tour in 1911 the Ocean to Ocean tourists, in 1911. 
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Look first for an‘ongine that is foultless 
Look next for a perfick application and 
control of the power this engine Wes. 
ook then jor a body so comfortable and 
SO luxuriously appointed that you will 
enjoy this power to the full. ook for 


all this— and you will find the 


PLEURC RAR 


The Pierce Arvow Motor Car Co, Buffalo 
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